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* Je nalt pea Bhrhn, inait 
" PhQosophe, mail aiMmrein:<— 
" Moo art nt d« me rendre bevrenx, 
" J>7 rftnuiB— en fant-il dayanUge ?*' 



" A eomplete gentleman, who, aecording to Sir Fopllog, ought 
to drett well, dance well, fence well, have a genioi for lofe letcen, 
and an agreeable voice for a chamber." 
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ERRATA IN VOL. IT. 

Page 11, line 13, for "Sharp tauee d eoteleUe," read " »harp sauced 

coielette," 

35 9 — "JIfonWtfttr Delarignety" read " MmHeur de la 

VignMJ* 

66 16 — «• induct^* read " indue,** 

80 6 — *« o/iWi opinion," read " i%Xh\% opinion." 

105 16 — "airtAiir," read ** aaihore." 

116 4 — " The tympath!/ h for the (fffeel, not the cauee," read 

" The aympathy i$ for the cauee, not the effect." 

173 11 — " turba tremi," read " turba Remi." 

: 205 Ifl — " horroique* tW* read "remark*," 

239 13 — " bite noire," read "bSte noir." 

244 1 — «* of the genius," read " of the genus." 

265 21 — " as it noted," read " as he noted." 

274 — " eonnubile Jugum," read " connubiale jugum." 

294—^ 5 — " Ewgtxtt," read " Eugnxa." 

-^ 807 9 — « supposing," read «« suppose." 
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CHAPTER I. 



'— -Mihi jam non regia Roma 
Sed vacuum Tiber placet.-^— 

HORAT. 



^' Mt dear child," said my mother to me^ aflec- 
tionately, *^ you must be very much bored here, 
pour dire vraif I am so myself. Your unde is a 
very good man, but he does not make his house 
pleasant ; and I have, lately, been very much afraid 
that he should convert you into a mere bookworm ; 
after all, my dear Henry, you are quite clever 
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enough to trust to your own ability. Your great 
geniuses never read/** 

" True, my dear mother," said I, with a most 
unequivocal yawn, and depositing on the table, 
Mr. Bentham upon Popular Fallacies ; << true, 
and I am quite of your opinion. Did you see in 
the Post of this morning, how full Cheltenham 
was?" 

' ** Yes, Henry ; and now you mention it, I 
don't think you could do better than fogo there for 
a month or two. As for me, I must return to 

your father, whom I left at Lord ll *s, a place, 

entre rums^ very little more amusing than this — 
but then one does get one's kcartk table, and that 
dear Lady Roseville, your old acquaintance, is 
staying there." 

*^ Well,^' said I, muinngly, *< suppose we take 
our dqiarture the beginning of ne:tt week; our 
way wffl be the same as far as London, and tfae 
plea of att^ding you will be a gcx)d excuse to my 
uncle, ioft proceeding no farth^ in these cent- 
founded books ?'^ 
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Cett une affaire Jiwe/' replied my mother, 
^* and I will speak to your ande mysdf.'^ 

Acoofdingly the necessary diadosure of our in- 
tuitions was made. Lord Glenmorris recelTed it 
widi proper indifference, so far as my mother was 
concerned ; but expressed much pain at nuf lear- 
ing him so soon. However, when he found I was 
not so much gratified as honoured, by. his wishes 
foe my longer rijour, ht gave up the point with a 
delicacy that enchanted me. 

The morning of our departoe airived. C»- 
riage at the door — ^band-boxes in the pa ssa g e 
breakfast on the table-^myself in my great ooat — 
my uncle in his great chair. *^ My dear boy,** said 
he, *' T trust we shall meet again soon ; you have 
abilities that may make you capable of effecting 
much good to your fellow-.creatures ; but you are 
fond of the ir^H'ld, and though not alrerse to appli- 
cation, devoted to pleasure, and likely to pervert 
the gifts you possess. At all events, you have 
now learned, both as a public character and a pri- 
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vate indiridual, the difference between good and 
eviJ. Make but this distinction, that, whereas, in 
political science, though the rules you have learned 
be fixed and unerring, yet the application of them 
must vary with time and circumstance. We must 
bend, temporise, and frequently withdraw, doc- 
trines which, invariable in their truth, the preju- 
dices of the time will not invariably allow, and 
even relinquish a faint hope of obtaining a great 
good, for the certainty of obtaining a lesser; yet 
in the science of private morals, which relate for 
the main part to ourselves individually, we have 
no right to deviate one single iota from the rule of 
our ocmduct Neither time nor circumstance must 
cause us to modify or to change. Integrity knows 
no TariatioD ; honesty no shadow of turning. We 
must pursue the same course-^—stem and uncom* 
promisiDg— in the full persuasion that the path of 
right is like the bridge from earth to heaven, ip 
the Mahometan creed — if we swerve but a single 
loir s breadth, ve are irrevocably lost." 
Al this moment mj mother joined us, with a 
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" Well, my dear Henry, every thing is ready — 
we have no time to lose." 

My uncle rose, pressed my hand, and left in it 
a pocket-book, which I afterwards discovered to 
be most satisfactorily furnished. We took an 
edifying and affectionate farewell of each other, 
passed through the two rows of servants, drawn 
up in martial array, along the great hall, entered 
the carriage, and went off with the rapidity of a 
novel upon ^* fashionable life.'^ 
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CHAPTEB U. 



Di^ii gravf pOB Ml 
Qua prima iratnm Tentrem placaverit esca. 



I DIB not remain above a day or two in town. 
I had' never seen much of the humours of a water- 
ing place, and my love of observing character made 
me exceedingly impatient for that pleasure. Ac- 
cordingly, the first bright morning I set off for 
Cheltenham. I was greatly struck with the en- 
trance to that town : it is to these watering places 
that a foreigner should be taken, in order to give 
him an adequate idea of the magnificent opulence, 
and universal luxury, of England. Our country 
has, in every province, what France only has in 
Paris— ^ capital, consecrated to gaiety, idleness. 
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and enjoyiBeat, Loiidoo is both too buQjF in ooq 
class of society^ and loo pompous in «Bother» to 
fdease a foreigner, vho has not excelleat veeom- 
mmdatioDs to private droles. But at BrigbtoD, 
Chetteobani, Hastings^ Bath* he m%yt &s at Paris, 
find all the gaieties of aodety without knowing a 
»n^e indmdual. 

My carriage itc^iped at the — -^HoteL A oor- 
puknt apd stately waiter, widi gold buckles to a 
pair of very tight pantaloon^, showed me up stairs. 
I found mymi£ i& a tolerable room Ibeiog the 
fitreet, and cpvnished with two pieturea of ro^a 
and rivers, with a comdy flight of erowfi boyering 
in the horiaon oC both, as natiiriil as powbte* ^ji 
thej were a little larger than the trees. Over the 
chimney-fflece, where I had fondly hoped to fipd a 
looking-glass, was a grave print of Gem^al Wash- 
ington, with one hand stuck out like tha 8|^t of a 
tea-pot* Between the two windows-^(uQjE»voui^bl<^ 
position !) was an obk>ilg miiTor> to yflMih ! iiQr 
mediately baatened, and bad the pleasufe of se^ 
ing my ooroplesion catch the oolour of th^ curtains 
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that overhung the glass on each side, and exhibit 
the pleasing ruralkty of a pale green. 

I shrunk back aghast, turned, and beheld the 
waiter. Had I seen myself in a glass delicately 
shaded by rose-hued curtains, I should gently and 
smilingly have said, '^ Have the goodness to bring 
me the bill of fare.*" As it was, I growled out, 
<* Bring me the bill, and be d d to you." 

The stiff waiter bowed solemnly and withdrew 
slowly. I looked round the room once more, and 
discovered the additional adornments of a tea-*urn, 
and a book. ^' Thank heaven," thought I, as I 
took up the latter, <^ it can't be one of Jeremy 
Bentham's.^^ No ! it was the Cheltenham Guide. 
I turned to the head of amusements — '* Dress ball 
at the rooms every " some day or other — which 
of the seven I utterly forget ; but it was the same 
as that which witnessed my first arrival in the small 
drawing-room of the • Hotel. 

<* Thank Heaven !" said I to myself, as Bedos 
entered with my things, and was ordered imme- 
diately to have all in preparation for ^< the dress- 
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ball at the rooms," at the hour of half-past ten. 
The waiter entered with the bill. ** Soups, chops, 
cutlets, steaks, roast joints, &c. &c. — lion, birds.*' 
. *< Get some soup,^ said Z, ^^ a slice or two of 
lion, and half a dozen birds." 

<< Sir,^' said the solemn waiter, ^* you can't have 
kss than a whole lion, and we have only two birds 
ip the house." 

" Fray," asked I, *' are you in the habit of sup- 
plying your larder from Exeter ^Change, or do you 
breed lions here like poultry ?" 

** Sir," answered the grim waiter, never relaxing 
into a smile, ^^ we have lions brought us from the 
country every day." 

" What do you pay for them ?" said I. 

" About three and sixpence a piece, Sir.^* 

" Humph ! — market in Africa ov^stocked," 
thought I. 

"Pray, how do you dress an animal of that de- 
scription .?" 

" Roast and stuff him. Sir, and serve him up 
with currant jelly." 

B 3 
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^ What I like a bare?" 

" It i* a hare, Sir." 

*« What r 

^* Yes, Sir, it is a bare i*— ^but we call it a lion, 
because of the Game La¥rs." 

Bright discovery, thought I ; they have a new 
language in Chdtenham : nothing's like travelling 
to enlarge the mind. ^^ And the birds,^ said I^ 
aloud, ^^are n^th» humming birds, nor ostriches, 
I suppose ?^ 

" No, Sir ; they are partridges.*' 

*' Well, then» give mie some soup ; a eotdette de 
ffi9u<M, and a * lurd,* as you term it, and be quick 
about it.^ 

^< It shall be done with dispatch,^ answered the 
pompous attendant, and withdrew. 

Is there, in the whole course oi this pleasant and 
varying life, which young gentlemen and ladies 
write verses to prove same and sorrowful, — is 

* I have since learned that this custom of calling a hmre a 
/ton, is sot peculiar to Cheltenham, At that time I was 
utterly unacquainted with the regulations of the London coffee- 
houses. 
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there, in the whole oourse of it, one half4iour really 
and genuinely disagreeable? — if so, it is the half- 
hour before dinner at a strange inn. Nevertheless, 
by the help of philosophy and the window, I ma- 
naged to endure it with great patience, and though 
X was famishing with hunger, I pretended the 
indifference of a sage, eyen when the dinner was 
at length announced* I coquetted a whole mi- 
nute with my napkin, before I attempted the soup, 
and I hdped myself to the potatory food with a 
slow dignity that must have perfectly won the heart 
of the solemn waiter* The soup was a little better 
than hot water, and the sharp sauce ^ cateletU 
than leather and vinegar ; howbeit, I attacked them 
with the vigour of an Irishman, and washed them 
down with a bottle of the wcnrst liquor ever dignified 
with the venercinU nomen of claret. The bird 
was tough enough to have passed for an ostiich in 
miniature ; and I felt its ghost hopping about the 
stomachic sepulchre to which I consigned it the 
whole of that evening and a great portion of the 
next day, when a glass of curagoa laid it at rest. 
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After this splendid repast, I flung myself back 
on my chidr with the complacency of a man who 
has dined well, and dozed away the time till the 
hour of dressing. 

" Now," thought I, as I placed myself before 
my glass, ^ shall I gently please, or sublimely 
astonish the ^fashionables' of Cheltenham. Ah, 
Bah ! the latter school is vulgar, Byron spoilt it. 
Don't put out that chain, Bedos — I wear — the 
black coat, waistcoat, and trowsers. Brush my 
hair as much out of curl as you can, and give 
an air of graceful negligence to my tout ensemble.^* 

" Oui^ Monsieur f Je comprends^^ answered 
Bedos. 

I was soon dressed, for it is the design^ not the 
ejceadion of all great undertakings which requires 
deliberation and delay. Action cannot be too 
prompt. A chair was called, and Henry Pelham 
was conveyed to the rooms. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Now see, prepared to lead the sprightly dance. 

The lovely nymphs, and well dressed youths advancei 

The spacioas room receives its jovial guest. 

And the floor shakes with pleasing weight oppressed. 

AH of Dancing. 
Page, His name, my lord, is Tyrrell. 

Richard III. 



Upon entering, I saw several heads rising and 
sinking, to the tune of " Cherry ripe." A whole 
row of sti£P necks, in cravats of the most unexcep- 
tionable length and breadth were just before me* 
A tall thin young man, with dark wiry hair brushed 
on one side, was drawing on a pair of white Wood- 
stock gloves, and a£Pecting to look round the room 
with the supreme indifference of bon ton, 

"Ah, Ritson," said another young Chelten- 
hamian to him of the Woodstock gauntletl, 
"haven't you been dancing yet?" 
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'^No, Smith, 'pon honour !'^ answered Mr. Rit- 
aon ; ^* it is so overpoweringly hot ; no fashionable 
man dances now; — It is*n't the thing.'* 

" Why," replied Mr. Smith, who was a good- 
natured looking person, with a blue coat and brass 
buttons, a gold pin in his neckloth, and knee- 
breeches, " Why, they dance at Almack^s, don't 
they ?^ 

"No, 'pon honour,*' murmured Mr. Ritson, 
^^ no, they just walk a quadrille or spin a waltZy as 
my friend, Lord Bobadob calls it, nothing more — 
no, hang dancing, 'tia so vulgar.*' 

A stout, red-faced man, about thirty, with wet 
auburn hair, a marvellously fine waistcoat, and a 
badly-washed frill, now joined Messrs. Ritson Mid 
Smith. 

« Ah, Su: Ralph," cried Smith, « how d'ye do ? 
been hunting all day, I suppose?" 

" Yes, old cock," replied Sir Ralph ; " been after 
the brush till I am quite done up ; such ar glorious 
run. By G — , you should have seen my grey 
mare. Smith. By G— , she's a glorious fencer.' 
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<< You daa\ huiit> do you Bitson ?'' interrogated 
Mr. Smith. 

«<Ye8, I do/' replied Mr. Ritaon, affectedly 

playing with his Woodstock glove ; ^* yes, but I only 

hunt in Ldcestershire with my friend. Lord Bob> 

adob ; 'tis not the thing to hunt any where else, 

'tis M vulgar. ' 

Sir Ralph stared at the qieaker with mute con* 
tempt, while Mr. Smith, like the ass between the 
hay, stood balancing betwixt the opposing merits 
of the baronet and the beau. Meanwhile, a smiling, 
nodding, affected female thing, in ringlets and 
flowers, flirted up to the trio. 

^^ Now, reelly Mr. Smith, you should d^enoe ; 
a feeshonable young man, like you — I don't know 
what the young leedies will say to you." And the 
fair seducer laughed bewitchingly. 

*« You are very good, Mrs. Dollimore," re- 
plied Mr. Smith, with a blush and a low bow; 
** but Mr. Ritson tells me it is not the thing to 
dance." 

" Oh," cried Mrs. Dollimore, " but then he's 
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seech a naughty, conceited creature — don*t follow 
his example, Meester Smith,^* and again the good 
lady laughed immoderately. 

^^ Nay, Mrs. Dollimore," said Mr. Ritson, pass* 
ing his hand through his abominable hair, '^ you 
are too severe ; but tell me, Mrs. Dollimore, is the 
Countess St. A——— coming here ?'' 

" Now, reelly Mr. Ritson, you who are the pink 
of feeshon, ought to know better than I can ; but 
I hear so." 

^^ Do you kno>v the Countess?" said Mr. Smith, 
in respectful surprise, to Ritson. 

** Oh, very well," replied the Coryphaeus of 
Cheltenham, swinging his Woodstock glove to 
and fro; ^^I have often dcmced with her at 
Almack's." 

*' Is she a good deencer ?" asked Mrs. Dolli- 
more. 

"Oh, capital," responded Mr. Ritson; ^^ she's 
such a nice genteel little figured 

Sir Ralph, apparently tired of this " feeshonable'*' 
conversation, swaggered away. 
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Pray," said Mrs. Dollimore, *<who is that 
geentleman ?" 

Siir Balph Rumford,'^ replied Smith, eagerly, 

a particular friend of mine at Cambridge.^ 

'^ I wonder if he's going to make a long steey ?" 
said Mrs. DoUimore. 

** Yes, I believe so," replied Mr. Smith, " if we 
make it agreeable to him.^' 

<< You must poositively introduce him to me," 
said Mrs. Dollimore. 

<< I will, with great pleasure,'' said the good* 
natured Mr. Smith. 

<^ Is Sir Ralph a man ^fashion ?" inquired 
Mr. Ritson. 

<<He's a baronet/' emphatically pronounced 
Mr. Smith. 

'^ Ah !" replied Ritson, '< but he may be a man 
of rank, without being a man of fashion." 

** True," lisped Mrs. Dollimore. 

'^ I don^t know,^' replied Smith, with an air of 
puzzled wonderment, ^^ but he has 7,000Z. a-year.'^ 
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** Has be, indeed f^ cried Mrs. DoUimore, sur- 
prised into her natural tone of voice ; and, at that 
mosient, a yomig' hidj, ringfetted and flowered 
like herself^ joined her, and accosted h^ bj the 
endearing afxpellatioD of ^Maouu" 

^< Have you been dancing, my lore 7*^ inquired 
Mrs. Dallimore. 

<^ Yes, ma ; with Captain Johnanu'' 

^ Oh,^ sud the mother, with a toss of her head, 
and giving her daughter a stgnificant posh, she 
walked away with her to another end of the room, 
to talk about Sir Ralph Rumfbrd, and his seven 
thousand pounds a year. 

« Well r thought I, " odd people these; let us 
alter a little farther into this savage country ;'^ in 
accordance with this reflection, I proceeded towaida 
the middle ol the room. 

^ WhoV that y said Mr. Smith, in a loud whis- 
per, as I passed him. 

** Ton honour,'^ answered Ritson, " I don't 
know ! but he's a deuced neat looking fellow, guUe 
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^ Thank jcu, Mr* Ritaon," said mj vanity, 
'* you are not so ofenaiye after alL^ 

I paused to look at the danoera; a middle- 
aged, respectable looking gentleman was beside ma. 
Common people^ after diey hove passed fiir^, gnnr 
social. My neighbour hemmed twice, and made 
prepamtions for speakmg. *^ I maj as well en- 
courage hira,^ was mj r^ection ; dccordtngly I 
turned round, with a most good-natured expression 
of couBtenancr. 

^ A ftie room this, Sir/' said the man imme- 
diately. 

<< Very,** said I» with a smile, ^ and extremely 
well filled.'' 

" Ah, Sir,'* answered my neighbour, *♦ Cbelten. 
ham is not as it uaed to be some'^fifteen years ago. 
I have seen as many as cHie thousand two hundred 
and fifty persons within these walls;'' (certttn people 

are always so d d particularizing,) ** aye. Sir,** 

pursued my laudator temporis adi^ ^^ and half the 
pe«»ge here into the bargain.*' 

^^ Indeed!" quolh I, with an air of surprise 
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8uited to the information I received, *^ but the 
society is very good still, is it not ?" 

*' Oh, very genteelj" replied the man ; ^^ but not 
so Sashinff as it used to be.^ (Oh ! those two 
horrid words ! low enough to suit even the author 

'^ Pray,*' asked I, glancing at Messrs. Ritson 
and Smith, *^ do you know who those gentlemen 
are?" 

" Extremely well r replied my neighbour: ** the 
tall young man is Mr. Ritson ; his mother has a 
house in Baker-street, and gives quite elega/nt 
parties. He's a most genteel young man ; but 
such an insufferable coxcomb.^' 

••^ And the other r said I. 

'^ Oh ! he's a Mr. Smith ; his father was an 
eminent merchant, and is lately dead, leaving each 
of his sons thirty thousand pounds ; the young 
Smith is a knom/ng handy and wants to spend his 
money with spirit. He has a great passion for 
^ high Ufe^ and therefore attaches himself much to 
Mr. Ritson, who is quite that way inclined*''^ 
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^ He could not have selected a better mode]/^ 
said I. 

**True,*' rejoined my Cheltenham Asmodeus, 
with ndive simplicity ; *^ but I hope he won't adopt 
his conceit as wdl as his elegance.*^ 

" I shall die," said I to myself, « if I talk with 
this fellow any longer,^^ and I was just going to 
glide away, when a tall, stately dowager, with two 
lean, scraggy daughters, entered the room ; I 
could not resist pausing to inquire who they 
were. 

My friend looked at me with a very altered and 
disrespectful air at this interrogation. " Who!'* 
said he, ^' why, the Countess of Babbleton, and 
her two daughters, the Honourable Lady Jane 
Babel, and the Honourable Lady Mary Babel. 
They are the great people of Cheltenham,** pur- 
sued he, " and its a fine thing to get into their 
set.'' 

Meanwhile Lad^ Babbleton and her two daugh- 
ters swept up the room, bowing and nodding to 
the riven ranks on each side, who made their 
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salutatioBfl with the most profound respect. My 
experienced eye detected in a moment that Lady 
BabUetoo, in ^ite of her title and her stateliness, 
was exceedingly the reverse of good ton, and the 
daughters (who did not resemble the scri^ of 
mutton, but Us ghost)^ had an appearance of sour 
afiability, which was as different from the manners 
oi proper society, as it possibly could be. 

I wondered greatly who and what they were. In 
the eyes of the Cheltenhamians, they were the 
Countess and her daughters; and any further 
explanation would have been deemed quite super- 
fluous; further explanation I was, however, deter- 
mined to procure, and was walking across • the 
room in profound meditation, as to the method in 
which the discovery should be made, when I was 
startled by the voice of Sir Lionel Garrett; I 
turned round, and to my inexpressible joy, beheld 
that worthy baronet. 

" God bless me, Pelham,'* said he, " how de- 
lighted I am to see you. Lady Harriett, here's 
3rour old favourite, Mr. Pelham."^ 
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Liady Haceictt was oU smiles «iid pleasure. 

Give me your aim,^' sadd sbe ; ^^ I must go 
and speak to Lady JSaUUeton-'-odioos woman !** 

<< Do, my dear Lady Harriett,** said I, *^ ex- 
plam to me 9tfhid Lady Babbkton was ?^ 

^^ Why-^she was a milliner, and took in the late 
Lord, who was an idiot — Voili toot /" 

** Perfectly satisfactory,^' replied I. 

*'* Or, short and sweet, as Lady Babbleton would 
aay," replied Lady Harriett, 4augfaing. 

^^ In antitheas to her daughters, who are long 
and sour.'^ 

^^ Oh, you satirist T said the affected Lady 
Harriett (who was only three removes better than 
the Cheltenham countess) ; " but tell me how k»ig 
have you been at Cheltenham P'^ 

" About four hours and a half P 

*^ Then you don't know any of the lions here ?^' 

« None." 

^< Well, let me dispatch Lady Babbleton, and 
I'll then devote myself to being your nomen^ 
clator/' 
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We walked up to Lady Babbleton, who had 
already disposed of her daughters, and was sitting 
in solitary dignity at the end of the room. 

" My dear Lady Babbleton," cried Lady Har- 
riett, taking both the hands of the dowager — ^^ I 
am so glad to see you, and how well you are look- 
ing ; and your charming daughters, how are they ? 
— sweet girls! — and how long have you been 
here ?" 

" We have only just come,'' replied the ci- 
devant milliner, half rising and rustling her plumes 
in stately agitation, like a nervous parrot ; ^^ we 
must conform to modern oursj Lady Arrietty 
though for my part, I like the old-fashioned plan 
of dining early, and finishing one's gaieties before 
midnight ; but I set the fashion of good ours as 
well as I can. I think it'^s a duty we owe to society. 
Lady Arriett, to encourage morality by our own 
example. What else do we have rank for ?^' And, 
so saying, the counter countess drew herself up 
with a most edifying air of moral dignity. 

Lady Harriett looked at me, and perceiving that 
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my eye said '^ go on,^ as plain as eye could pos- 
sibly speak, she continued — ^^ Which of the wells 
do you attend, Lady Babbleton P^' 

" All," replied the patronizing dowager. " I 
like to encourage the poor people here ; I've no 
notion of being proud because one has a title, 
Lady Arriett!^ 

** No,'' rejoined the worthy helpmate of Sir 
Lionel Garratt ; " every body talks of your con- 
descension. Lady Babbleton ; but are you not 
afraid of letting yourself down by going every 
where ?*' 

" Oh,'' answered the coit/ntess, " I admit very 
few into my set, at homCy but I go out promu^ 
cuoualj/ ;" and then, looking at me, she said, in a 
whisper, to Lady Harriett, **TPho is that nice 
young gentleman ?" 

" Mr. Pelham,'^ replied Lady Harriett ; and, 
turning to me, formally introduced us to each 
other. 

*^ Ar^ you any relation (asked the dowager) to 
Lady Frances Pelham ?" 

VOL. XI. c 
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Only her son,'' said I. 

*' Dear me," replied Lady Babbleton, " how 
odd ; what a nice elegant woman she is ! She does 
not go much out, does she? I don^t often meet 
her V' 

*^ I should not think it likely that your lady- 
ship did meet her much. She does not visit pro- 
misawuslyy 

" Every rank has its duty,'* said Lady Harriett, 
gravely ; " your mother, Mr. Pelham, may con- 
fine her circle as much as she pleases; but the 
high rank of Lady Babbleton requires greater 
condescension ; just the same as the Dukes of 
Sussex and Gloucester go to many places where 
you and I would not." 

"Very true!'' said the innocent dowager; 
" and that^s a very sensible remark ! Were you 
at Bath last winter, Mr. Pelham ?'' continued the 
countess^ whose thoughts wandered from subject to 
subject in the most rudderless manner. 

*^ No, Lady Babbleton, I was unfortunately at a 
less distinguished place." 
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" What was that ?'' 

« Paris !" 

^' Oh, indeed ! I've never been abroad ; I don't 
think persons of a certain rank should leave Eng- 
land ; they should stay at home and encourage 
their own manufactories." 

*^ Ah l^ cried I, taking hold of Lady Babbleton^s 
shawl, ^^ what a pretty Manchester pattern this ie/^ 

^* Manchester pattern !*' exclaimed the petrified 
peeress; "why it is real cachemere: you don't 
thuik I wear any thing English, Mr. Pelham P" 

"I beg your ladyship ten thousand pardons. 
I am no judge of dress ; but to return — I am quite 
of your opinion, that we ought to encourage our awn 
manttfactories^ and not go abroad : but one cannot 
stay long on the Continent, even if one is deeoyed 
there. One soon longs for home again." 

" Very sensibly remarked,'* rejoined Lady Bab- 
bleton : " that's what I call true patriotism, and 
morality. I wish all the young men of the present 
day were like you. Oh, dear!— here's a great 

c2 
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favourite of mine coining this way — Mr. Ritson ! 
— do you know him ? shall I introduce you ?" 

** God forbid !' exclaimed I — frightened out of 
my wits, and my manners. " Come, Lady Har- 
riett, let us rejoin Sir Lionel ;" and, "swift at the 
word," Lady Harriett retook my arm, nodded her 
adieu to Lady Babbleton, and withdrew with me 
to an obscurer part of the room. 

Here we gave way to our laughter for some 
time, till, at last, getting weary of the Cheltenham 
Cleopatra, I reminded Lady Harriett of her pro- 
mise, to name to me the various personages of the 
assemblage. 

" Eh bieriy' began Lady Harriett ; " d'abard, 
you observe that very short person, somewhat more 
than inclined to embonpoint f** 

"What, that thing like a Chinese tumbler — ^^ 
that peg of old clothes — that one-foot square of 
mortality, with an aquatic- vol ucrine face, like a 
spoonbill .**' 

** The very same,'* said Lady Harriett, laugh- 
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ing ; ^* she is a Lady Gander. She professes to 
be a patroness of literature, and holds weekly 
9oiries in London, for all the newspaper poets. 
She also falls in love every year, and then she 
employs her minstrels to write sonnets: her son 
has a most filial tenderness for a jointure of 
10,000/. a year, which she casts away on these feasts 
and follies ; and, in order fo obtain it, declares the 
good lady to be insane. Half of her friends he 
has bribed, or persuaded, to be of his opinion ; the 
other half stoutly maintain her rationality ; aiid, in 
fact, she herself is divided in her own opinion as to 
the case ; for she is in the habit of drinking to a 
most unsentimental excess, and when the fit of in- 
toxication is upon her, she confesses to the charge 
brought against her — supplicates for mercy and 
brandy, and totters to bed with the air of a Mag- 
dalene ; but when she recovers the next morning, 
the whole scene is changed; she is an injured 
woman, a persecuted saint, a female Sophocles — 
declared to be mad only because she is a miracle. 
Poor Harry Darlington called upon her in town^ 
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the other day ; he found her sitting in a large chair, 
and surrounded by a whole host of hangers on, who 
were disputing by no means sotto voce, whether 
Lady Gander was mad or not ; Henry was imme- 
diately appealed to : — " Now, is not this a proof of 
insanity ?" said one. — " Is not this a mark of com- 
pos mefUis ?'' cried another. " I appeal to you, Mr. 
Darlington,^' exclaimed all. Meanwhile the ob- 
ject of the conversation sate in a state of maudlin 
insensibility, turning her head, first on one side, 
and then on the other ; and nodding to all the dis- 
putants, as if agreeing with each. But enough of 
her. Do you observe that lady in " 

*^ Good Heavens T exclaimed I, starting up, 
« is that— can that be Tyrrell .?" 

** What's the matter with the man ?" cried Lady 
Harriett. 

I quickly recovered my presence of mind, and 
reseated myself; ** Pray forgive me, Lady Har- 
riett,'' said I ; *^ but I think, nay, I am sure, I see 
a person I once met under very particular circum- 
atanoes. Do you observe that dark man in deep 
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mourning, who has just entered the* rooitt^eSai^M 
now speaking to Sir Ralph Rumford^l'^ •^'•i*'^ */ fi 

« I do, it is Sir John Tyrrell I"" repiied iLadjI 
Harriett : '* he only came to Cheltenham yesterday. 
His is a very singular history.*^ 

" What is it ?" said I, eagerly. 

** Why ! he was the only son of a younger 
branch of the Tyrrells ; a very old family, as the 
name denotes. He was a great deal in a certain 
roue set, for some years, and was celebrated for 
his affaires du cceur. His fortune was, however, 
perfectly unable to satisfy his expenses ; he took to 
gambling, and lost the remains of his property. He 
went abroad, and used to be seen at the low gam- 
ing houses at Paris, earning a very degraded and 
precarious subsistence; till about three months 
ago, two persons, who stood between him and the 
title and estates of the family died, and most un- 
expectedly he succeeded to both. They say that 
he was found in the most utter penury and dis- 
tress, in a small cellar at Paris; however that 
be, he is now Sir John Tyrrell^ with a very 
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large income, and in spite of a certain coarseness 
of manner, probably acquired by the low company 
he latterly kept, he is very much liked, and 
even admired by the few good people in the 
society of Cheltenham." 

At this instant, Tyrrell passed us; he caught 
™y eye, stopped short, and coloured violently. 
I bowed ; he seemed undecided for a moment as 
to the course he should adopt ; it was but for a 
moment. He returned my salutation with great 
appearance of cordiality ; shook me warmly by 
the hand ; expressed himself delighted to meet 
me; inquired where I was staying, and said he 
should certainly call upon me. With this promise 
he glided on, and was soon lost among the 
crowd. 

** Where did you meet him ?" said Lady Har- 
riett. 

« At Paris !" 

" What ! was he in decent society there ?" 

" I don't know," said I. " Good night. Lady 
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Harriett ;^ and, with an air of extreme lassitude, I 
took my hat, and vanished from that motley mix- 
ture of the JbahumabJy low and the vulgarly 
genteel ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



■ Fall many a lady 
I have eyed with heat regard, and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath unto bondage 
Drawn my too diligent eyes. 

But you, oh I you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature's best. 

Shaksprare. 



Thou wilt easily conceive, my dear reader, who 
hast been in my confidence throughout the whole 
of this history, and whom, though, as yet, thou hast 
cause to esteem me but lightly, I already love as 
my familiar and my friend — thou wilt easily con- 
ceive my surprise at meeting so unexpectedly 
with my old hero of the gambling house. I felt 
indeed perfectly stunned at the shock of so singular 
a change in his circumstances since I had last 
met him. My thoughts reverted immediately to 
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that scene, and to the mysterious connection be- 
tween Tyrrell and Glanville. How would the 
latter receive the intelligence of his enemy*s good 
fortune ? was his vengeance yet satisfied, or through 
what means could it now find vent P 

A thousand thoughts similar to these occupied 
and distracted my attention till morning, when I 
had Bedos into the room to read me to sleep. He 
opened a play of Monsieur Delarign^s, and at 
the beginning of the second scene I was in the 
land of dreams. 

I woke about two oVlock ; dressed, sipped my 
chocolate, and was on the point of arran^ng my 
hat to the best advantage, when I received the 
following note : 

" My deab Pelham, 

** Me tibi comm&ndo. I heard this morning, 
at your hotel, that you were here ; my heart was 
a house of joy at the intelligence. I called upon 
you two hours ago; but, like Antony, * you revel 
long o' nights.^ Ah, that I could add with 
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Shakspeare, that you were ^ notwithstanding up.' 
I have just come from Paris, that umbilicus terrce^ 
and my adventures unce I saw you, for your 
private satisfaction, ^ because I love you, I will 
let you know;' but you must satisfy me with a 
meeting. Till you do, < the mighty gods defend 
you!' 

" Vincent." 

The hotel from which Vincent dated this epistle, 
was in the same street as my own caravansera, and 
to this hotel 1 immediately set off. I found my 
friend sitting before a huge folio, which he in vain 
endeavoured to persuade me that he seriously in^ 
tended to read. We greeted each other with the 
greatest cordiality. 

** But, how,"*' said Vincent, after the first warmth 
of welcome had subsided, ^^ how shall I congratu- 
late you upon your new honours.^ I was not 
prepared to find you grown from a rtnU into a 
senator. 
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** ' In gathering votes you were not slacky 
Now stand as tightly by your tack, 
Ne'er show your lug an' fidge your back» 

An* hum an' haw, 
But raise your arm, an^ tell your crack 

Before them a'.' " 

So saith Burns, advice, the which being inter;* 
preted — meanetb, that you must astonish the rats 
of St. Stephen's." 

'* Alas V said I, ^^ all one's clap-traps in that 
house must be baited." 

" Nay, but a rat bites at i^ny cheese, from 
Gloucester to Parmesan, and you can easily scrape 
up a bit of some sort. Talking of the House, do 
you see, by the paper, that the civic senator, 
Alderman W , is at Cheltenham ?" 

^^ I was not aware of it, I suppose he's cram- 
ming speeches and turtle for the next season.^' 

" How wonderfully," said Vincent, " your city 
dignities unloose the tongue : directly a man has 
been a mayor, he thinks himself qualified for 
4 TuUy at least. Faith, Venahles asked me one 
day, what was the Latin for spouting .'^ and I 
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told him, * hippoma/fiea^ or a ragbg humour in 
mayors.' " 

After I bad paid, through the medium of my 
risible muscles, due homage to this witticism of 
Vincent's, he shut up his folio, called for his bat, 
and we sauntered down into the street. As we 
passed by one of the libraries, a whole mob of 
the dandies of the last night, were lounging about 
the benches placed before the shop windows. 

" Pray, Vincent,'* said I, " remark those wor- 
thies, and especially that tall meagre youth in the 
blue frock-coat, and the buff waistcoat ; he is Mr. 
Ritson, the De Rous (viz. the finished gentleman) 
of the place." 

" I see him,*' answered Vincent. " He seems a 
most happy mixture of native coarseness and arti- 
ficial decoration. He puts me in mind of the 
picture of the great ox, set in a gilt frame." 

** Or a made dish in Bloomsbury Square, gar- 
nished with cut carrots, by way of adornment," 
said I. 

** Or a flannel petticoat, with a fine crape over 
it," added Vincent. *' Well, well, these imitators 
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are, after all, not worse than the originals. When 
do you go up to town f^ 

•* Not till my senatorial duties require me." 

" Do you stay here till then ?**' 

^^ As it pleases the gods. But, good Heavens, 
Vincent, what a beautiful ^rl !'• 

Vincent turned. " O Dea certi^^ murmured he, 
and stopped. 

The object of our exclamations was standing by 
a corner shop, apparently waiting for some one 
within. Her face, at the moment I first saw her, 
was turned full towards me. Never had I seen 
any countenance half so lovely. She was ap- 
parently about twenty, her hair was of the richest 
chesnut, and a golden light played through its 
darkness, as if a sunbeam had been caught in 
those luKuriant tresses, and was striving in vain to 
escape. Her eyes were of a light hazel, large, 
deep, and shaded into softness (to use a modern 
expression), by long and very dark lashes. Her 
complexion alone would have rendered her beauti- 
ful, it was so clear — so pure ; the blood blushed 
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beneath it, like roses under a clear stream ; if, in 
order to justify my simile, roses would have the 
complacency to grow in such a situation. Her 
nose was of that fine and accurate mould that 
one so seldom sees, except in the Grecian statues, 
which unites the clearest and most decided outline 
with the most feminine delicacy and softness, and 
the short curved arch which descended from thence 
to her mouth, was so fine — so airily and exquisitely 
formed, that it seemed as if Love himself had mo- 
delled the bridge which led to his most beautiful 
and fragrant island. On the right side of the 
mouth was one dimple, that corresponded so ex- 
actly with every smile and movement of those rosy 
lips, that you might have sworn the shadow of 
each passed there ; it was like the rapid changes 
of an April heaven reflected upon a valley. She 
was somewhat, but not much taller than the ordi- 
nary height ; and her figure, which united all the 
first freshness and youth of the girl, with the more 
luxuriant graces of the woman, was rounded and 
finished so justly — ?iO minutely ^ that the eye could 
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glance over the whole, witbout discovering the 
least harshness, or unevenness, or atom, to be 
added or subtracted. But over all these was a 
light, a glow, a pervading spirit, of which it is 
impossible to convey the faintest idea. You should 
have seen her by the side of a shaded fountain on 
a summer's day« You should have watched her 
amidst music and flowers — and she might have 
seemed to you like the fairy that presided over 
both. So much for poetical description. 

" What think you of her, Vincent?" said I. 

^^ I say, with Theocritus, in his epithalamium of 
Helen " 

" Say no such thing,'' said I : " I will not have 
her presence profaned by any helps from your 
memory." 

At that moment the girl turned round abruptly, 
and re-entered the shop, at the door of which she 
had been standing. It was a small perfumer's 
shop. ^^ Thank Heaven," said I, *' that she does 
use perfumes. What scents can she now be hesi- 
tating between ? — the gentle bouquet, du roi^ the 
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cooling esprit de Portugal^ the mingled treasures 
d^s mVUefUura^ the less distinct but agreeably 
adulterated miel^ the sweet May-recalling esprit 
dea violetSy or the— " 

" Omnis ccpia nariunij'' said Vincent ; " let us 
enter, I want some eau de Cologne'^ 

I desired no second invitation ; we marched into 
the shop ; my Armida was leaning on the arm of 
an old lady. She blushed deeply when she saw us 
enter, and, as ill luck would have it, the old lady 
concluded her purchases the moment after, and 
they Tdthdrew. 

« < Who had thought this clime had held, 
A deity so unparallePd I' " 

justly observed my companion. 

I made no reply. All the remainder of that day 
I was absent and reserved ; and Vincent, perceiv- 
ing that I no longer laughed at his jokes, nor 
smiled at his quotations, told me I was sadly 
changed for the worse, and pretended an engage- 
ment, to rid himself of an auditor so obtuse. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Tout notre mftl vient de ne pouroir 6tre seals ; de 14 le jeu, Ia luxe, la 
dinipation, le Tin, les femmes, rignoraace, la mMisanoe, I'envie, I'oubll de 
Boi-mSme et de Dieu. 

La BauYBRl. 



The next day I resolved to call upon Tyiv 
rell, seeing that he had not yet kept his promise of 
anticipating me, and being very desirous not to 
lose any opportunity of improving my acquaint- 
ance with him ; accordingly, I sent my valet to 
make inquiries as to his abode. I found that he 
lodged in the same hotel as myself ; and having 
previously ascertained that he was at home, I made 
up my features into their most winning expression, 
and was ushered by the head waiter into the game- 
ster's apartment. 
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He was sitting by the fire in a listless, yet 
thoughtful attitude. His muscular and rather 
handsome person was inducted in a dressing-gown 
of rich brocade, thrown on with a slovenly rumcha-- 
lance. His stockings were about his heels, his hair 
was dishevelled, and the light streaming through 
the half-drawn window-curtains, rested upon tlie 
grey flakes with which its darker luxuriance was 
interspersed, and the cross light in which he had 
the imprudence or misfortune to sit (odious cross 
light, which even / already begin carefully to 
avoid), fully developed the deep wrinkles which 
years and dissipation had planted round his eyes 
and mouth. I was quite startled at the oJdness and 
haggardness of his appearance. 

He rose with great grace when I was announced; 
and no sooner had the waiter retired, than he came 
up to me, shook me warmly by the hand, and 
said, ^^ Let me thank you now for the attention 
you formerly shewed me, when I was less able to 
express my acknowledgments. I shall be proud 
to cultivate your intimacy.*' 
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I answered him in the same strain, and in the 
course of conversation, made myself so entertaining, 
that he agreed to spend the remainder of the day 
with me. We ordered our horses at three, and 
our dinner at seven, and I left him till the former 
were ready, in order to allow him time for hit 
toilet. 

During our ride we talked principally on general 
subjects, on the various differences of France and 
England, on horses, on wines, on women, on po- 
litics, on all things, except that which had created 
our acquaintance. His remarks were those of a 
strong, ill-regulated mind, which had made ex- 
perience supply the place of the reasoning faculties ; 
there was a looseness in his sentiments, and a 
licentiousness in his opinions, which startled even 
me (used as I had been to rakes of all schools) ; 
his philosophy was of that species which thinks that 
the best maxim of wisdom is — to despise. Of men 
he spoke with the bitterness of hatred ; of women, 
with the levity of contempt. France had taught 
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him its debaucheries, but not the elegance which 
refines them : if his sentiments were low, the lan- 
guage in which they were clothed, was meaner 
still; and that which makes the morality of 
the upper classes, and which no criminal is sup- 
posed to be hardy enough to reject ; that religion 
which has no scofiers, that code which has no im- 
pugners, ihM honcmr among gentlemen, which 
constitutes the moving principle of the society in 
which they live, he seemed to imagine, even in its 
most fundamental laws, was an authority to which 
nothing but the inexperience of the young, and the 
credulity of the romaitic, could accede. 

Upon the whole, he seemed to me a " bold, bad 
man," with just enough of intellect to teach him 
to be a villain, without that higher degree which 
shews him that it is the worst course for his in- 
terest; and just enough of daring to make him 
indifierent to the dangers of guilt, though it was 
not sufficient to make him conquer and control 
them. For the rest, he loved trotting better than 
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cantering — ^piqued himself upon being manly — 
wore doe-skin gloves — drank port wine, par pre- 
ference^ and considered beef-steaks and oysters as 
the most delicate dish in the whole carte, I think, 
now, reader, you have a tolerably good view of 
his character. 

After dinner, when we were discussing the se- 
cond bottle, I thought it would not be a bad op- 
portunity to question him upon his acquaintance 
with Glanville. His countenance fell directly I 
mentioned that name. However, he rallied him- 
self. " Oh," said he, **.you mean the soldisani 
Warburton. I knew him some years back — he was 
a poor silly youth, half mad, I believe, and par- 
ticularly hostile to me, owing to some foolish 
disagreement when he was quite a boy.^' 

** What was the cause ?" said I. 

" Nothing — nothing of any consequence,'^ an- 
swered Tyrrell ; and then added, with an air of cox- 
combry, ^< I believe I was more fortunate than he, 
in an ctffdire du ccsur. Poor Glanville is a little 
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romantic you know. But enough of this now : 
shall we go to the rooms ?" 

^* With pleasure," siud I ; and to the rooms we 
went. ' 
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CHAP. VL 



-^— Vetere* leroeavit artei. 

HOKACB. 

EUoee I came hither I have heard ttran^ge oewi. 

King Lear. 

Two days after my long conversation with Tyr- 
rdl, I called again upon that worthy. To my 
great surprise he had left Cheltenham. I then 
strolled to Vincent: I found him lolling on his 
sofa, surrounded, as usual, with books and papers. 

« Come in, Pelham," said he, as I hesitated at 
the threshold — ** come in ; I have been delighting 
^lyself with Plato all the morning ; I scarcely know 
what it is that enchants us so much with the an« 
cients. I rather believe, with Schlegel, that it is 
that air of perfect repose — the stillness of a deep 

VOL. II. D 
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soul, which rests over their writings. Whatever 
would appear common-place amongst us^ has with 
them I know not what of sublimity and pathos. 
Triteness seems the profundity of truth — ^wildness 
the daring of a luxuriant imagination. The fact 
is, that in spite of every fault, you see through all 
the traces of original thought ; there is a contem- 
plative grandeur in their sentiments, which seems to 
have nothing borrowed in its meaning or its dress. 
Take, for instance, this fragment of Mimnermus, 
on the shortness of life,— what subject can seem 
more tame ?^— what less striking than the feelings he 
expresses? — ^and yet, throughout every line, there 
is a melancholy depth and tenderness, which it is 
impossible to define. Of all £nglish writers 
who partake the most of this spirit of conveying 
interest and strength to sentiments, subjects, and 
language, neither novel in themselves, nor adomed 
in their arrangement, I know none that equal 
Byron; it is indeed the chief beauty of that extra- 
ordinary poet. Examine Childe Harold accurately, 
and you will be surprised to discover hqw very little 
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ef real depth or novelty there often is in the reflec* 

dons whieh seem most deep and new. Yott' »re en^ 

diained^ by the vague btit powerful beauty of the 

style ; the strong impresB- of originality which 

* 
breathes throughout. Like the oracle of Dodona, he 

makes the forest his tablets, and writes his inspira- 
tions upon the leaves of the trees ; but the source 
of that inspiration you cannot tell ; it is neither the 
truth nor the beauty of his sayings which you ad- 
mire, though you fancy diat it is : it is the mystery 
which accompanies them.^' 

*^ Pray,'' said I, stretching myself listlessly on 
the opposite sofa to Vincent, '* do you not imagine 
that one great cause of this spirit of which you 
speak, and which seems to be nothing more than a 
thoughtful method of expreaeing aU things^ even to 
tr^eSj was the great loneliness to which the an* 
tient poets and philosophers were attached ? I tliink 
(though I have not your talent for quoting) that 
Cicero calls the consideraiio naiurce, the pabuluni 
animi; and the mind which, in solitude, is con* 
fined necessarily to a few objects, meditates more 

D 9, 
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dofiely upon those it embraces : the habit of this 
meditation enters and pervades the system, and 
whatever afterwards emanates from it, is tinctured 
with the thoughtful and contemplative colours it 
has received." 

** Heus DomvM r cried Vincent, " how long have 
you learnt to read Cicero, and talk about the 
mind.'^ 

^'Ah,*' said I, <<I am perhaps less ignorant 
than I affect to be : it is now my object to be a 
dandy ; hereafter I may aspire to be an orator^-a 
wit, a scholar, or a Vincent, You will see then 
that there have been many odd quarters of an hour 
in my life less unprofitably wasted than you ima- 
gine." 

Vincent rose in a sort of nervous excitement, and 
then reseating himself, fixed his dark bright eyes 
steadfastly upon me for some moments ; his 
countenance all the while assuming a higher and 
graver expression than I had ever before seen it 
wear. 

Pelham,'^ said he, at last, ^^ it is for the sake of 
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moments like these, when your better nature flashes 
out, that I have sought your society and your 
friendship. /, too, am not wholly what I appear : 
the world may yet see that Halifax was not the 
only statesman whom the pursuits of literature had 
only formed the better for the labours of business. 
Meanwhile, let me pass for the pedant, and the 
bookworm : like a sturdier adventurer than myself, 

« 

* I bide my time.' — Pelham — this will be a busy 
session ! shall you prepare for it ?^ 

** Nay," answered I, relapsing into my usual 
tone of languid affectation; ^*I shall have too 
much to do in attending to Stultz, and Nugee, and 
Tattersall's, and Baxter's, and a hundred other 
occupiers of spare time. Remember, this is my first 
season in London since my majority.^ 

Vincent took up the newspaper with evident 
chagrin; however, he was too theoretically the 
man c^ the world, long to shew his displeasure. 
" Parr — ^Parr — again," swd he ; " how they stuff 
the journals with that name. God knows, I vene- 
rate learning as much as any man ; but I respect it 
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tor its uses, and not for itself. However, I will not 
quarrd with fais reputatioa — it is but for a day. 
Literary men, who leave nothing but their name to 
posterity^ have but a short twilight of posthumous 
renown. Apropos^ do you know my pun upon 
Parr and the Major !" 

^^ Not I/' said J, << Mcffora canamus J" 

«* Why, Parr and I, and two or three more were 

dining once at poor T. M % the authcv of 

Indian Antiquities. Major — — , a great tiavdier, 
entered into a diqmte with Parr about Babylon ; 
the Doctor got into a violent passion, and poured 
out such a heap of quotations on his unfortunate 
antagonist^ that the latter, stunned by the damour, 
and terrified by the Greek, was obliged to suc- 
cumb. Parr turned triumphantly to me : ^ What 
is your opinion, my lord," said he; *^ who is in 
the right r 

** Adverm uajom — pab secimdi$y' answered I. 

<^ Vincent,^' I stud, after I had expressed suffi- 
cient admiration at hi^ pun— ^^ Vincent, I begin to 
be aweary of this life ; 1 shall accordingly pack 
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up my bobks and myself, aad go to Malvern Wells, 
to live quietly tHl I dimk it time for London. 
After to-day, you will therefore see me no more/' 

'\ I cannot,'' answered Vincent, '^ contravene so 
laudable a purpose^ however I may be the losel^." 
And afteie a short and desuit(nry conversatioo, I left 
him once more to the tranquil enjoyment of his 
Plato. That evening I went to Malvam, and there 
I remmned in a monotonous state of existence, 
dividing my time equally betWeeti my mind and 
my body, and forming myself into that state of 
contemplative reflection, which was the object of 
Vitic^t's admiration in the writings of the ai^ 
cientft. 

Just, when I was on the point of leaving my 
redreat, I received an intelligence which most mate- 
rially affected my future prospects. My uncle, 
who bad arrived to the sober age of fifty, without 
any apparent desi^S of matrimony, fell suddenly 
in love with a lady in his immediate neighbour- 
hood, and married her, after a courtship <^ three 
weeks. 
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*^ I should not,** isaid my poor mother, very 
generously, in a subsequent letter, << so much have 
minded.his marriage, if the lady had not thought 
proper to become in die family way; a thing 
which I do and always shall consider^ a most un^ 
warrantable encroachment on your rights.'' 

I will confess that, on first hearing this news, 
I experienced a bitter pang; but I reasoned it 
away. I was already under great obligations to 
iny uncle, and I felt it a very unjust and ungra- 
cious assumption on my part, to ajflPect anger at 
conduct I had no right to question, or mertifica* 
tion at the loss of pretensions I had so equivocs^ a 
privilege to form. A man of fifty has, perhapsj 
a right' to consult his own happiness, almost as 
much as a man of thirty ; and if he attracts by 
his choice the ridicule of those whom he has never 
obliged, it is at least from those persons he ha$ 
obliged, that he is to look for countenance and 
defence. 

Fraught with these ideas, I wrote to iny uncle 
a sincere and warm letter of congratulation. His 
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tiiswer wad> like himself, kind, affectionate, and 
generous; it informed me that he had abeady 
made o^er to me the annual sum of one thou- 
sand pounds ; and that in case of his having a 
lineal heir, he. had|: moreover, settled upon me, after 
his death, two thousand a^year. He ended by 
assuring me, that his only regret at marrying a 
lady whom, in off respects, was above aU women* 
calcinated to make him happy, was his unfeigned 
reluctance to deprive me of a station, which (he 
was pleased to say), I not only deserved, but 
should adora. 

Upon receiving this letter, I was sentubly 
affected with my uncle's kindness ; and so far from 
refnning at his choice I most heartily wished him 
ev^ blessing it could aff(»*d him, even though an 
heir to the titles of Gl^mKHrris w^e one of them. 

I protracted my stay at Malvern some weeks 
longer than I had intended ; the circumstance 
which had wrought so great a change in my iae^ 
tune, wrought iK> less powerfully on my character. 
I becamiirmore thoughtfully and solidly ambitious. 

D 3 
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Instead of wasting my time in idle regrets at the 
station I had lost, I rather resolved to carve out 
for myself one still loftier and more universally 
acknowledged. I determined to exercise, to their 
utmost, the little ability and knowledge I pos- 
sessed ; and while the increase of income, derived 
from my unde^s generosity, fumii^ed me with 
what was necessary for my luxury, I was resolved 
that it should not encourage me in the indulgence 
of my indolence. 

In this mood and these intentions, I repaired to 
the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OuD fttlefcHf tflftieli tUmil not* MMBIm «t tpM. 

Hob. 

And look alwayi thbt they be fehape. 
What garmeDt that thoa thaltraake 
Of blm that ean beit do 
With all that peitaineth thereto. 

R&m. ifftkt Rose, 



How well I can remetdber the feelings with 
which I entered London, and took possession of 
the apartments prepared for ine at Mivart^s. A 
year had made a vast alteration in my mind ; I 
bad ceased to regard pleasure for its own sake, I 
ratha: coveted its enjoyments, as the great sources 
of worldly distinction. I was not the less a cox- 
comb than heretofore, nor the less a voluptuary, 
nor the leSs choice in my perfumed, nor the less 
fastidious in my horses and my dress ; but I 
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viewed these matters io a light, whdly different 
from that in which I bad Iritberlo regarded them. 
Beneath all the cfo^Mnen nf my exterior, my 
mind was close, keen, and inquiring; and under 
the affectaticms of foppery, and the levity of a 
manner almost tmigm^ for the effeminacy of its 
tone, I veiled an ambition the most extensive in its 
object, and' a resolution the most daring in the 
accomplisJbment of its means. 

I was still lounging over my breakfast, on the 

second mommg of my arrival, when Mr. N , 

the tailor, was announced. 

^* Good morning, Mr. Pelham; happy to see 
you returned. Do I disturb you too early ; shall 
I wait on you again f 

" No, Mr. N--^, I am ready to receive you ; 
you may renew my measure.'^ 

" We are a very good figure, Mr. Pelham | very 
good figure,'' replied the Schneider; surveying roe 
from head to foot, while he was preparing his 
measure ; ^f we want a little assistance though'; we 
must be- padded well here; we must have our 
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chest thrown. oaty and have an additional inch 
acroas the shoulders; we must live for effect. in 
this world, Mr. Pelham ; a heUe tighter round the 
waist, eh !" 

" Mr. N ," said Ij «< you will take, first, my 

exaiCt measure, and, secondly, my exact instructions. 
Have you done the first?'' 

«< We are done now, Mr. Pelham,^ replied my 
fnan-maker^ in a slow, solemn tone. 

*< You will have the goodness then to put no 
stufling of any description in my coat ; you will 
not pinch me an iota tighter across the waist, than 
is natural to that part of my body, and you will 
please, in your infinite men^, to leave me as much 
after the fashion in which Grod made me, as you 
possibly can." 

*^ But, Sir, we nrnst be padded ; we are much 
too thin ; all the gentlemen in the Life Guards are 
padded. Sir." 

" Mr. N ,^ answered I, " you will please to 
speak of u», with a separate, and not a collective 
pronoun ; and you will let me for once have my 
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dothes suoh as a gentleman, who, I beg of you to 
understand, is not a life guardsman, can wear with* 
out being mistaken for a Guy Fawkes on a fifth of 
November.'" 

Mr, N--*«« looked very discomfited : ^* We shall 
not be liked, Sir, when we are made-»we shan't, I 
assure you. I will call on Saturday at 11 o'clock. 
Grood morning, Mr, Pelham; we shall never be 
done justice to, if we do not live for effect $ good 
morning, Mr. Pelham." 

Scarcely had Mr, N— — retired, befolre Mr. — *— , 
his rival, appeared. The silence and austerity of 
this importation from Austria, was very refreshing 
after the orations of Mr. N-^-^^. 

" Two frock-coats, Mr. — ," said I, •* one of 
them brown, velvet collar same colour ; the other, 
dark grey, no stuffing, and finished by Wednesday. 
Good morning, Mr. -'^— -" 

^^ Monsieur B , %m autre taXUewr^ said 

Bedos, opening the door after Mr. S.'s departure. 

" Admit him," said I, « now for the most diffi*^ 
cult article of dress— *the waistcoat'' 
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And here^asl am wearied of speaking of tulors, 

let us reflect a little upon their works. In the first 

place, I deem it the sapreme exodlence of coats, not 

to be ^ well made; they should have nothing of 

the triangle about them; at the same time, wrinkles 

behind should be carefoUy avoided; the coat 

should fit exactly, though without efibrt ; I hold 

it as a dedttve opinion, that this can never be the 

case where any padding, (beyond one thin sheet of 

buckram, placed smoothly under the shoulders, 

and sloping gradually away towards the chest,) is 

admitted. The collar is a very important point, 

to which too much attention cannot be given* I 

think I would lay down, as a general rule, (of 

course dependant cm the mode,) that it should be 

rather low behind, broad, short, and slightly rolled. 

The tail of the coat muston no account be broad or 

square, uidess the figure be mudi too thm ;--no 

license of fadiion can allow a man of delicate taste 

to adopt, and imitate the posterial luxuriance of a 

Hottentot. On the contrary, I wouki lean to the 

other extreme, and think myself safe in a swallow 
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tail. With respect to the length allotted to the 
wust, I can. give no better rule than always to 
adopt that proportion granted us by nature. The 
gigot sleeve is. an abominable fashion ; anything 
tight across the wrist is ungraceful to the last 
degree; moreover sudh tightness does not' suffer 
the wristband to lie smooth and unwiinkled, and has 
the effect of .giving a large and clumsy appearance 
to the hand. 

Speaking of the hand^ I would observe, that 
it should never be utterly ringUsn^ but what- 
ever ornament of that description it does wear, 
should be distinguished by a remarkable fastidi- 
ousness of taste. I know nothing in which the good 
sense of a gentleman is more finely developed than 
in his rings; for my part, I carefully eschew all 
mourning rings, all hoops of embossed gold, all 
diamonds, and very precious stones, and all an- 
tiques, unless, they are peculiarly fine. One may 
never be ashamed of a seal ring, nor of a very plain 
gold one, like that worn by married women ; rings 
should in general be dmple, but singular, and bear 
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the semblance of a gage cPamour^ One should 
never be suppoaed to buy a ringf unless it is a seal 
one. 

Pardon this digresttim.' One word noir for the 
"waistooat ; this, though appiurently* tha least ob« 
servable artiele in dress, ia one. which influenoes the 
whole appearance more than any one not profoundly 
versed in the habilatory art' would suppose. Be^ 
sides, it is the only main 'portion of our attire 
in which we have full opportunity for the.display.of 
a graceful and well cultivated taste* Of an even^ 
ing, I am by no means averse to a very rich and 
ornate species of vest; but the extronest caution 
is necessary in the selection of the spot,' the ^ripe, 
or the q)rig, which. fornui the principal decora- 
tion — ^nothing tawdry — nothing common must be 
permitted ; if you wear a fine waistcoat, an^ see 
another person with one resembling it, forthwith 
bestow it upon your valet A white waistcoat with 
a black coat and trowsers, and a small chain of 
dead gold, only partially seen, is never within the 
bann of the learned in such matters; but beware, 
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bh, beware your Unen, your Beckloth, your collar, 
your frill, on the day in wbidi you are tempted to 
the decent perpetration of a white waistcoat ! All 
things depend upon ihdr arrangement ; in a black 
wiustooat, the ans of a tie, or the «oik of a shirt*- 
bosom, escape detection ; with a white one, there 
is no hopew If, thereA>re, you are hurried in yobr 
tmlet, or in a misanthrope humour at the moment 
of settling your cravat, let no inducement sufe: 
you to wear a vesture whidi, Were all else suitabk^ 
would be the most unexceptionable you could ask 
sume. 

Times, by the bye, are gl^eatty dianged mnce 
Brummell interdicted white waistcoats of a wcon». 
t^. I do ntot know whether, during the heat of 
the season, you could induct yourself in a more 
gentle and courtly garment The dress waistcoat 
should generally possess a rolling and open fbrm^ 
giving the fullest opening for the display of the 
shirt, which cannot be too curiously fine ; if a frill 
is exquisitely washed, it is the most polished fonn 
in which your bosom appurtenances should be 
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moulded ; if nofe— if, iiideedi, your owi^ ¥alet| or 
yoiir mistress does not superiatend their lavfttioiis, 
I would advise a ample plak of the pUdnest 
faidikm. 

With n^aid to the trowaers, be sai^ that you 
have them exoeeduigly tight across the hips ; if 
you are well made, you may then leave their fiur* 
ther disposition to Provideiioe, until they reach the 
ankle. Thevejfm must paise, and consider well 
whether yoa will have them short, soas to develope 
the fineness ci the bos de $oiey or whether you will 
continue them so as to kiss your very shoe tie; in 
the latter form, which is indisputaUy the most 
graceful, you must be especially careful that they 
flow down, as it were, in an easy and loose (but, 
above all, not baggy) fall, and that the shoe- 
strings are arranged in the dernier fofon of a bow 
and end. Of a morning, the trowsers cannot be 
too long or too easy, so that they avoid every outri 
and singular excess. 

As to the choice of colours, in clothing, it is 
scarcely possible to fix any certain or definite rule. 
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Among all persooBi there should be little variety of 
colour, either in the morning or the evening; but 
fair people^ with good complexions, may, if their 
port and bearing be genuinely aristocratic, wear light 
or showy colours — ^a taste cautiously to be shunned 
by the dark, the pale, the meagre, and the suburban 
in mien. 

For the rest, I cannot sufBcientlyiropress upon 
your mind the most thoughtful consideration to the 
minutiae of dress, such as the glove, the button, 
the boot, the shape of the hat, &c ; above all, the 
most scrupulous attention to cleanliness is an inva- 
riable sign of a polished and elegant taste, and is 
the very life and soul of the greatest of all sciences 
-—the science of dress. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Tantdt, Monaeirneaf le Marqiiit 4 ohtvct^ 
Taotdt, MousleuT dtt Maxin de boat I 

L'AH de 99 PromenerA Ck§9aL 



My cabriolet was at the door, and I was pre- 
paring to enter, when I saw a groom managing, 
with difBculty, a remarkably fine and spirited 
horse. As, at that time, I was chiefly oc- 
cupied with the desire of making as perfect an 
equine collection as my fortune would allow^ I 
sent my cab boy (vtdgo Tiger) to inquire of the 
groom, whether it was to be sold, and to whom it 
belonged. 

^* It was not to be disposed of,*^ was the answer, 
and it belonged to Sir Reginald Glanville.^ 



<c 
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The name thrilled through me : I drove after 
the groom, and inquired Sir Reginald Glan- 
ville's address. His house, the groom (whose dark 
coloured livery was the very perfection of a right 
judgment) informed me, was at No. — Pall Mall. 
I resolved to call diat day, but first I drove to 
Lady Roseville's, to talk about Almack's and the 
beau mondCf and be initiated into the newest scan- 
dal and satire of the day. 

Lady Roseville was at home ; I found the room 
half full of women : the beautiful countess was one 
of the few persons now extant who admit people 
of a morning. She received me with marked kind^ 

ness : — seeing that — — , who was esteemed, 

among his friends, the handsomest man of the day, 
had risen from his seat, next to Lady Roseville, in 
order to make room for me, I negligently and quietly 
dropped into it, and answered his grave and angry 
stare at my presumption, with my very sweetest 
and most condescending smile. Heaven be praised, 
the handsomest man of the day is never the chief 
object in the room, when Henry Felham and his 
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guardian angel, t^med by his enemies, his nHf" 
esteem^ once enter it. 

'* Charming oollection you have here, dear Lady 
Roseville,'^ said I, locking round the room ; '^ quite 
a museum ! But who is that very polite, gentle* 
manlike young man, who ha& so kindly relin* 
quished his seat to me, — though it quite grieves 
me to take it from him ?" added I, at the same 
time leaning back, with a ciMsfortable {urojeetion of 
the feet, and establishing myself more securely in 
my usurped chair. '^ Powr V amour de Dieu, tell me 
the on dits of the day. Crood Heavens ! what an 
unbecoming glass that is ! placed just opposite to 
me, too ! could it not be removed while I stay 
here? Oh ! by the by, Lady BoseviUe, do you 
patronize the Bohemian glasses? For my part, 
I have one which I cmly look at when I am 
out of humour; it dirows such a lovely flush 
upon the complexion, that it revives my spirits 
for the rest of the day. AIa& ! Lady Roseville, 
I am looking much paler than when I saw you 
at Garrett Park ; but tfou — you are like one of 
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those beautiful flowers, which bloom the brightest 
in the winter/* 

"Thank Heaven, Mr. Pelham," said Lady 
Boseville, laughing, "that you allow me at last 
to say one word* You have learned, at least, the 
art of making the froM of the conversation since 
your visit to Paris." 

" I understand you," answered I ; " you mean 
that I talk too much; it is true — I own the 
offence — ^nothing is so unpopular! Even I, the 
civilest, best natured, most unaffected person in 
all Europe, am almost disliked, positively disliked, 
for that sole and simple crime. Ah ! the most 
beloved man in society is that deaf and dumb 
person, comment s*appeIle4'U T' 

At this moment an elderly gentleman, who had 
been lounging on a chaise longtie near the window, 
and who was the only person in the room inatten- 
tive to my display, called out, 

" For God^s sake come here ! a poor man will 
certainly be thrown from his horse ! Will nobody 
help him?" 
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That will I/* I cried, starting up, and hasten- 
ing to the window, all the groupe crowding after 
me. One glance was saflBicient to diow me, that 
the horse was the one of Glanville's I had so 
lately admired, and that his rider (the groom I had 
spoken to) was in the most imminent danger of 
beipg dashed to pieces. He was already half off 
his seat, with his head hanging down, and clinging 
to the mane and neck only by one hand. I sprang 
to the door, cleared the stairs at a bound, rushed 
through the hall door, and caught the enraged 
animal (whom no one else, of all the surrounding 
loiterers, dared approach), by the rein. The 
check, momentary as it. was, gave the roan, who 
had not lost all presence of mind, time to extricate 
himself from his situation, and the next instant I 
had sprung into the saddle. I found all my 
attention requisite to sooth my Bucephalus, who 
had recommenced kicking and plunging with re- 
doubled vigour. There never was any situation 
of life in which I have lost the possession of 
myself. At first I was contented with bending 

VOL. II. E 
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my limbs and body « with every motion of the hone ; 
nor was it till after several minutes of intense exer- 
tioii on his part^ that I used any evident authority 
upon my own ; ten minutes more sufficed to begin 
and complete my triumph* I dismounted at the 
door with my usual air of noftchakmce^ and giving 
the pantingy but now tractable^ anifaial to the groom, 
I re-entered the hall. 

The <^mob of goitlemen" and gentlewomen 
gathered round me as I sauntered into the draw« 
ing-room. Lady Boseville gave me a smile that 
weighed more with me than the compliments and 
congratulations of all the rest 

** Believe me,^' said I, escaping from them all, 
and throwing myself on a sofa in the next room, 
^^ riding is too severe an exerose tor men, it is only 
fit for the robuster nerves of women. Will any 
gentleman present lend me his essence bottle f" 
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CHAPTER IX. 



There wm 4 yoatk wh», u Wtth toil «B4tr«T«l« 
Had grown qaite weak and grey before bis time ; 
Nor any could the reetless grief unravel, 
Which barned within him withering up hit prime, 
Aad goadiiig him* like fiendi , from land to land. 

P. B. Shsllky. 



Fsoii Lady BoseviUe'B I went to Glanville'* 
house. He was at home, I was ushered into a 
beautiful apartment, hung with rich damask, and 
interspersed with a profusion of mirrors, which 
enchanted me to the heart; beyond, to the right 
of this room, was a small bofudoir, fitted up with 
books, and having, instead of carpets, soft cushions 
of dark green velvet, so as to supersede the neces- 
dty of chairs. This room, evidently a favourite 
retreat, was adorned at close intervals with giran- 
doles of silver and mother of pearl ; and the inter- 

e2 
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stices of the book-cases were filled with mirrors, set 
in silver : the handles of the doors were of the 
same metal. 

Beyond this library (if such it might be called), 
and only diirided from it by half-drawn curtains of 
the same colour and material as the cushion, was a 
bath room. The decorations of this room were of a 
delicate rose colour ; the batb^ which was of the 
most elaborate workmanship, represented, in the 
whitest marble, a shell, supported by two Tritons. 
There was, as Glanville afterwards explained to 
me, a machine in this room, which kept up a faint 
but perpetual breeze, and the light curtains waving 
to and fro, scattered about perfumes of the most 
exquisite odour. 

Through this luxurious chamber I was led, by 
the obsequious and bowing valet, into a fourth 
room, in which, opposite to a toilet of massive 
gold, and negligently robed in his dressing-gown, 
sate Reginald Glanville : — " Good Heavens," 
thought I, as I approached him, ^^ can this be the 
man who made his residence j^ar choia/y in a miser* 
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able hovel, exposed to all the damps, winds, and 
vapours, that the prolific generosity of an English 
Heaven ever begot ?" 

Our meeting was cordial in the extreme : Glan- 
ville, though still pale and thin, appeared in much 
better health than I had yet seen him since our 
boyhood. He was, or affected to be, in the most 
joyous spirits ; and when bis dark blue eye lighted 
up, in answer to the merriment of his lips, and his 
noble and glorious cast of countenance shone out, 
as if it had never been clouded by grief or passion, 
I thought, as I looked at him, that I bad never 
seen so perfect a specimen of masculine beauty, at 
once physical and intellectual. 

"My dear Pelham," said Glanville, " let us 
see a great deal of each other : I live very much 
alone : I have an excellent cook sent me over from 
France, by the celebrated gourmand Marechal de 
— -^. I dine every day exactly at eight, and 
never accept an invitation to dine elsewhere. My 
table is always laid for three, and you will, there- 
fore be sure of finding a dinner here every day you 
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have no better engagement; — ^wbat think you of 
my taste in furnishing ?'' 

^'I have only to say,*' answered I, *^that since 
I am so often to dine with you, I hope your taste 
in wines will be one-half as good.^' 

** We are all," said Glanville, with a faint smile, 
'^ we are all, in the words of the true old proverb*^ 
* children of a larger growth/ Our first toy is love 
— our second, display, according as our ambition 
prompts us to exert it. Some place it in horses- 
some in honours, some in feasts, and some — z^oict 
un exemple — ^in furniture. So true it is, Felham, 
that our earliest longings are the purest: in love 
we covet goods for the sake of the one beloved : 
in display, for our own : thus, our first stratum of 
mind produces fruit for others: our second be- 
comes niggardly, and bears only sufficient for our- 
selves. But enough of my morals — will you drive 
me out, if I dress quicker than you ever saw man 
dress before ?" 

** No," said L; **for I make it a rule never to 
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drive out a badly dressed friend ; take time, and I 
will let you aoo(xnpany me." 

'*PeIham, you are in a grievous error,*' said 
Glanville. ^'Men are like game, and are best dressed 
in a short time. Ask my cook if I am wrong. Do 
you ever read ? if i0| my books are made to be 
opened, and you may toss over them while I 
adorn." 

** You are very good,^ said I, ^^ but I never do 
read." 

^< Look — here/' said Glanville, ^' are two worksj 
one of poetry— one on the Catholic Question — ^both 
dedicated to me. Seymour — my waistcoat. See 
what it is to furnish a house differently from other 
people ; one becomes a bel esprU, and a Maecenas, 
immediately. Believe me, if you are rich enough 
to afford it, that there is no passport to fame like 
eccentricity. Seymour — ^my coat. I am at your 
service, Pelham. Say, did I not tell you rightly 
that one might dress well in a short time V* 
« You did," said I : ^^one may do it, but not 
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I obfierVed that Glanville was drefitsed in the 
deepest mourning, and imagined, from that cir- 
cumstance, and his accession to the title I heard 
applied to bim for the first time, that his father 
was only just dead. Of this opinion I was soon 
undeceived. He had been dead for some years. 
Glanville spoke to me of his family : — *^ To my 
mother,^ said he, ** I am particularly anxious to 
introduce you— of my sister, I say nothing; I 
-expect you to be surprised with her, I love her 
more than any thing on earth noze^," and as Glan- 
ville said this, a paler shade passed over his face. 

We were in the Park — Lady Roseville passed 
us — ^we both bowed to her ; as she returned our 
greeting, I was struck with the deep and sudden 
blush which overspread her countenance. ^^ Can 
that he for me ?" thought I. I looked towards 
Glanville, his countenance had recovered its se- 
renity, and was settled into its usual proud, but 
not displeasing, calmness of expressicHi. 

" Do you know Lady Roseville well ?'* said I. 

"Very," answered Glanville, laconically, and 
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dianged the coa^^rsation. As we were leaviag 
the Fark^ through Cumberiand Gate^ we were 
stepped by a blockade of carriages ; a voice, loud, 
harsh, and .vulgarly aecentedj caUed cttt to Glan- 
ville by his Baine. I turned, and saw ThorBton. 

<^For God's sake, Pelham, drive on,'^ cried 
Glanville ; ^^ let me, for once, escape that atrocious 
plebeian.'* 

Thornton was crossing the road towards us ; I 
waved my hand to him civilly enough (for I never 
cut any body), and drove rapidly through the 
other gate, without appearing to notice his design 
of speaking to us. 

^< Thank Heaven V said Glanville, and sunk 
back in a reverie from which I could not awaken 
him, till he was set down at his own door. 

When I returned to MivartX I found -a card 
from Lord Dawton, and a letter from my mother, 

<< My Dear Henby, (began the letter) 
^^ Lord Dawton having kindly promised to call 
upon you, personally, with this note, I cannot 

eS 
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resist the opportunity that promise affords me, of 
saying how desirous I am that you should cultivate 
his acquaintance. He is, you know, among the 
roost prominent leaders of the opposition ; and 
should the Whigs, by any possible chance, ever 
come into power, he would have a great chance of 
oecoming prime minister. I trust, however, that 
vou will not adopt that side of the question. The 
Whigs are a horrid set of people (jpoliticaUy speak- 
ing), vote for the Roman Catholics, and never get 
into place ; they give very good dinners, however, 
and till you have decided upon your politics, you 
may as well make the roost of thero. I hope, by 
the by, that you see a great deal of Lord Vin- 
cent ; every one speaks highly of his talents : and 
only two weeks ago, he said, publicly, that he 
thought you the most promising young man, and 
the most naturally clever person he had ever met. 
I hope that you will be attentive to your parlia- 
mentary duties ; and, oh, Henry, be sure that you 
see Cartwright, the dentist, as soon as possible. 
*^ I intend hastening to London three weeks earlier 
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than I had intended, in order to be useful to you. 
I have written akeady to dear Lady Roseville, 
b^ging her to introduce you at Lady C.'s, and 

Lady ; the only places worth going to at pre- 

sent. They tell me there is a horrid vulgar, ignorant 

book come out, about . As you ought 

to be well versed in modem literature, I hope you 
will read it, and give me your opinion. Adieu, 
my dear Henry, ever your affectionate mother, 

** Fbakces Pelham.'' 

I was still at my solitary dinner, when the fol- 
lowing note was brought me from Lady Rose- 
ville : — 

^< Deae Mr. Pelham, 

*' Lady Frances wishes Lady C to be made 

acquainted with you : this is her night, and I there- 
fore enclose you a card. As I dine at ■ 
House, I shall have an opportunity of making 
your Hoge before your arrival. Your's sincerely, 

" C. BOSSVILLE.'' 
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I wonder, thought I, as I made my toilet, 
whether or not Lady R. is ' enamoured with her 
new correspondent? I went very early, and before 
I retired, my vanity was undeceived. Lady Bose* 
ville was playing at ScartS, when I entered. She 
beckoned to me to approach. I did. Her anta^ 
gonist was Mr. Bedford, a natural son of the Dnke 
of Shrewsbury, and one of the best natured and 
best looking dandies about town: there was, of 
course, a great crowd round the table. Lady 
Roseville played incomparably ; bets were high in 
her favour. Suddenly her countenance changed — 
her hand trembled — ^her presence of mind forsook 
her. She lost the game. I looked up and saw 
just opposite to her, but apparently quite careless 
and unmoved, Reginald Glanville. We had only 
time to exchange nods, for Lady R. rose from the 
table, took my arm, and walked to the other 
end of the room, in order to introduce me to my 
hostess. 

I spoke to her a few words, but she was absent 
and inattentive; my penetration required no far- 
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ther proof to convince me that she was not wholly 
inseiu&ble to the attentions of Glanville. Lady 
■ was as civil and silly as the generality of 

Ijady Blanks are : and feeling very much bored, I 
soon retired to an obscurer comer of the room. 
Here Glanville joined me. 

^' It is but seldom," said he, ^< that I come to 
these places ; to-night my sister persuaded me to 
venture forth.'* 

'^ Is she here Y"^ said I. 

^^ She is," answered he ; '* she has just gone into 
the refreshment room with my mother, and when 
she returns, I will introduce you." 

While Glanville was yet speaking, three middle- 
aged ladies, who had been talking together with 
great vehemence for the last ten minutes, ap- 
proached us. 

" Which is he ? — ^which is he ?^ said two of 
them, in no inaudible accents. 

^* This," replied the third ; and coming up to 
Glanville, she addressed him, to my great asto« 
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nishment, in terms of the most hyperbolical 

panegyric. 

** Your work is wonderful ! wonderful !^' said 

she. 

*' Oh ! quite — quite !" echoed the other two, 
" I can't say/' recommenced the Coryphctay 

* 

'^ that I like the moral — at least not quite ; no, not 
quite.'' 

" Not quite/' repeated her coadjutrices. 

Glanville drew himself up with his most stately 
air, and after three profound bows, accompanied 
by a smile of the most unequivocal contempt, he 
turned on his heel, and sauntered away. 

^^ Did your grace eoer see such a bear?" said 
one of the echoes. 

<< Never,'' said the duchess, with a mortified 
air ; ^^ but I will have him yet. How handsome 
he is for an author !" 

I was descending the stairs in the last state 
of ennuiy when Glanville laid his hand on my 
shoulder. 
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" Shall I take you home ?'• said he : " my car- 
riage has just drawD up." 

I was too glad to answer in the aiSrmative. 

" How long have you been an author ?*' said I, 
when we were seated in Glanville's carriage. 

" Not many days," he replied. " I have tried 
one resource after another — all — all in vain. Oh, 
Grod ! that for me there cotdd exist such a blessing 
as ^fiction ! Must I be ever the martyr of one 
burning, lasting, indelible tru^ P' 

Glanville uttered these words with a peculiar 
wildness and energy of tone: he then paused 
abruptly for a minute, and continued, with an 
altered voice — 

^^ Never, my dear Felham, be tempted by any 
inducement into the pleasing errors of print ; from 
that moment you are public property ; and the last 
monster at Exeter ^Change has more liberty than 
you ; but here we are at Mivart's. AdcHo — I will 
call on you to-morrow, if my wretched state of 
health will allow me." 

And with these words we parted. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Ambition is a lottery, where, however uneven the chances, there are 
tome prises ; but in dissivation« every one draws a blank. 

Letter* of Stephen Montague. 



The season was not far advanced before I grew 
heartily tired of what are nicknamed its gaieties ; 
I shrunk, by rapid degrees, intoa very small orbit, 
from which I rarely moved. I had already esta- 
blished a certain reputation for eccentricity, cox« 
combry, and, to my great astonishment, also for 
talent; and my pride was satisfied with finding 
myself univ«*8ally rscherchi, whilst I indulged my 
inclinations by rendmng myself universally scarce. 
I saw much of Vincent, whose varied :acquirements 
and grtat talents became more and more percepf- 
tible, both as my own acquaintfince with him in- 
creased, and as the grand political events with 
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wliich that year was pregnant, called forth their 
exertion and display. I went occasionally to Lady 
RosevilleX and was always treated rather as a 
long known friend, than an ordinary acquaintance ; 
nor did I undervalue this distinction, for it was part 
of her pride to render her house not only as splendid, 
but as agreeable, as her command over society 
enabled her to effect. 

At the House of Commons my visits would have 
been duly paid, but for one trifling occurrence, 
upon which, as it is a very sore subject, I shall 
dwell as briefly as possible. I had scarcely taken 
my seat, before I was forced to renounce it. My 
unsuccessful opponent, Mr. Lufton, preferred a 
petition against me, for what he called undue 
means. Grod knows what he meant; I am sure 
the House did not, for they turned me out, and 
dedlared Mr. Lufton duly elected. 

Never was there such a commotion in the Glen- 
morris family before. My uncle was seized with 
the gout in his stomach, and my mother shut her* 
self up with Tremaine, and one China monster, for 
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a whole week. As for me, though 1 writhed at 
heart, I hore the calamity philosophically enough 
in external appearance, nor did I the leas busy 
myself in political matters ; with what address and 
success, good or bad, I endeavoured to supply the 
loss of my parliamentary influence, the reader will 
see, when it suits the plot of this history to touch 
upon such topics. 

Glanville I saw continually. When in tolerable 
qnrits, he was an entertaining, though never a 
frank nor a communicative companion. His con* 
versation then was lively, yet without wit, and 
sarcastic, though without bitteniess. It abounded 
also in philosophical reflections and terse maxims, 
which always brought improvement, or, at the 
worst, allowed discussion. He was a man of even 
vast powers — of deep thought — of luxuriant, 
though dark imagination, and of great miscel- 
laneous, though, perhaps, ill arranged erudition. 
He was fond of paradoxes in reasoning, and sup* 
ported them with a subtlety and strength of mind, 
which Vincent, who admired him greatly, told me 
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he had never eeen surpassed. He was subject, at 
times, to a gloom and despondency, which seemed 
diQost like aberration of intellect. At those hours 
be would remain perfectly silent, and apparently 
forgetful of my presence, and of every object 
around him. 

It was only then, when the play of hb coun- 
tenance was vanished, and his features were still 

I 

and set, that you saw in their full extent, the dark 
and deep traces of premature decay. His cheek 
was hollow and hueiess ; his eye dim, and of that 
visicmary and glassy aspect, which is never seen 
but in great mental or bodily disease, and which, 
according to the superstitions of some nations, im- 
plies a mysterious and unearthly communion of the 
soul with the beings of another world. From 
these trances he would sometimes start out 
abruptly, and renew any conversation broken off 
before, as if wholly unconscious of the length (^ 
his reverie. At others, he would rise slowly from 
his seat, and retire into his own apartment, from 
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which he never emerged during the rest of the 
day. 

But the reader must bear in mind that there was 
nothing artificial or affected in his musings, of 
whatever complexion they might be. Nothing 
like the dramatic brown studies, and quick starts, 
which young gentlemen, in love with Lara and 
Lord Byron, are apt to practise. There never," 
indeed, was a character that possessed less cant of 
any description. His work, which was a singular, 
wild tale — of mingled passion and reflection — was, 
perhaps, of too original, certainly of too abstract a 
nature, to suit the ordinary novel readers of the' 
day. It did not acquire popularity for itself, but 
it gained great reputation for the author. It also 
inspired every one who read it, with a vague and 
indescribable interest to see and know the person 
who had composed so singular a work. 

This interest he was the first to laugh at, and ti 
disappoint. He shrunk from all admiration, anc 
from all sympathy. At the moment when a crowd 
assembled round him, and every ear was bent to 
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catch the words, which came alike from so beauti- 
ful a lip, and so strange and imaginative a mind, 
it was his pleasure to utter some sentiment totally 
different from his written opinion, and utterly 
destructive of the sensation he had excited. But 

it was very rarely that he exposed himself to these 

« 
'^ trials of an author." He went out little to any 

other house but Lady Roseville's, and it was sel- 
dom more than once a week that he was seen even 
there. Lonely, and singular in mind and habits, 
he lived in the world like a person occupied by a 
separate object, and possessed of a separate 
existence, from that of his fellow beings. He was 
luxurious and splendid, beyond all men, in his 
habits, rather than his tastes. His table groaned 
beiieath a weight of gold, too costly for the daily 
service even of a prince ; but he had no pleasure 
in surveying it. His wines and viands were of the 
most exquisite description; but he scarcely tasted 
them. Yet, what may seem inconustent, he was, 
averse to all ostentation and show in the eyes of 
others. He admitted very few into his society — 
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no one so intimately as myself. I never once saw 
more than three persons at his table. He seemed^ 
in bis taste for furniture, in bis love of literature^ 
and bis pursuit after fame, to be, as be himself 
said, eternally endeavouring to forget, and eternally 
brought back to remembrance^ 

*< I pity that man even more than I admire him,^ 
, said Vincent to me, one night when we were walking 
home from Glanville's bquse. *^ His is, indeed, the 
disease rndld medkabilis herbd. Whether it is the 
past or the present that afflicts him— whether it in 
the memory of past evil, or the satiety of presait 
good, he has taken to his heart the Utterest philo- 
sophy of life. He does not reject its blessings — he 
gathers them around him, but as a stone gathers 
moss — cold, hard, unsoftened by the freshness and 
the greenness which surround it. Asa circle can cmly 
touch a circle in cme place, everything that life pre* 
SCT^ts to him, wherever it comes from-^to whatever 
portion of his soid it is applied-^^can find but one 
point of contact ; and that is the soreness of afflic* 
tion : whether it is the obUvio or the oiium that he 
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requires, he finds equally that he is for ever in 
want of one treasure: — ^neque gemmis neque 
purpurd venaie nee auro!" *' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Mimi. Jourdaiu. EteB-yoai foa de I'aller qnereller lal <itti eiitend la tierce 
et la quarte^et qui taitttter un homme par raiion demonstrative? 

Lt Maitre a Danter, Je me moque de sa nuson d^monitratiTe, et de sa 
tieree et de la qaarte. 

MOLIKBB. 



" Hollo, my good friend ; how are you ? — 

d d glad to see you in England,^' vociferated a 

loud, clear, good-humoured voice, one cold morn- 
ing, as I was shivering down Brook Street, into 
Bond Street. I turned, and beheld Lord Dart- 
more, of Rocher de Cancale memory. I returned 
his greeting with the same cordiality with which it 
was given ; and I was forthwith saddled with Dait- 
more's arm, and dragged up Bond Street, into that 
borough of all noisy, riotouSy unrefined, good fel- 
lows — yclept 's Hotel. 
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Here we were soon plunged into a small, low 
apartment, which Dartmore informed me was his 
roomr. It was crowded with a score of masculine 
looking youths, at whose very appearance my 
gentler frame shuddered from head to foot. How- 
ever, I put as good a face on the matter as I pos- 
sibly could, and affected a freedom and frankness 
of manner, correspondent with the unsophisticated 
tempers with which I was so unexpectedly brought 
into contact. 

Dartmore was still gloriously redolent of Ox- 
ford : his companions were all extracts from 
Christchurch ; and his favourite occupations were 
boxing and hunting — ^scenes at the Fives* Court — 
nights in the Cider Cdiar — and mornings at Bow 
Street. Figure to yourself a fitter companion for 
the hero and writer of these adveptures! The 
table was covered with boxing gloves, single sticks, 
two ponderous pair of dumb bells, a large pew- 
ter pot of porter, and fourfoils ; one snapped in the 
middle. 

^<Well," cried Dartmore^ to two strapping 

VOL, II. p 
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youths, with their coats off, ^* which was the con- 
queror ?^' 

'* Oh, it IB not yet decided,*' was the answer ; 
and forthwith the bigger one hit the lesser a blow, 
with his boxing glove, heavy enough to have felled 
Ulysses, who, if I recollect aright, was rather ' a 
game Mood ' in such encounters. 

This slight salute was forthwith the prelude to 
an encounter, which the wh(de train crowded round 
to witness. I, among the rest, pretending an 
equal ardour, and an equal interest, and hiding, 
like many persons in a similar predica ment, a 
most trembling spirit beneath a most valorous ex« 
tenor. 

When the match (which terminated in favour of 
the lesser champion) was over, *'Come, Pelham," 
said Dartmore, ^< let me take up the gloves with 
you r 

*^ You are too good !^ said I, for the first time 
using my drawing-room drawl, A wink and a grin 
went round the room. 

<< WeU, then, will you fence with Staunton, or 
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play at single sticks with me ?'' mi the short, thick, 
bullying, impudent, vulgar Earl of Caltott. . 

^^ Why/' answered I, >*I am a^pp(^ bind* at the 
foils, and a still worse at the stick^^ bi|t I h^e no 
objection to exchange a cujt or two Sat the latter 
with Lord Calton." I v , .; 

" No, no r said the good»naii«red*D^rtJSQQre ;'— 
<' no, Calton is the best stick-plaj^ X ever kja6w C 
and then, whispering me, he addedi ^^ and the 
hardest hitter — ^and he never spares, either," 

^^ Really,*^ said I aloud, in my most affected tone, 
^^ it is a great pity, for I am exeesmvi^ly <ielicato ; 
but as I said I would eo^age hhn, I don't Kke to 
retract. Fray let me look at the hilt : I hope the 
basket is strong: I would not have my knuckles 
rapped for the world— now for it FrnWia deuced 
flight, Dartm(H*e ;'* and so saying, and inwardly 
chuckling at the universal pleasure depicted in the 
countenances of Calton and the by-standera; who 
ware all rejoiced at theidea of the ^^dkndy being 
drubbed," I took the stick, and ptetenckd great 
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awkwardnetty and lack of grace in the position I 
chose. 

Calton placed himself in the most scientific atli. 
tude, assuming at the same time an air of hauteur 
and 9ionch€iancey which seemed to call for the ad- 
miration it met. 

<^ Do we make hard hitting ?" said I. 

<^ Oh ! by all means,^' answered Calton, eagerly. 

« Well," said I, settling on my own chapeau, 
** had not you better put on your hat ?" 

" Oh, no,^ answered Calton, imperiously ; " I can 
take pretty good care of my head ;" and with these 
words we commenced. 

I remained at first nearly upright, not availing 
myself in the least of my superiority in height, and 
only acting on the defensive. Calton played well 
enough for a gentleman ; but he was no match for 
one who had, at the age of thirteen, beat the Life 
Guardsmen at Angelo*s* Suddenly, when I had 
excited a general laugh at the clumsy success with 
which I warded off a mo3t rapid attack of Caltbn's, 
I changed my position, bent my limbs till I had 
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lowered my body to one half of its former height» 
and keeping Calton at arm's length till I had 
driven him towards a comer, I took advantage of 
a haughty imprudence on his part, and by a com- 
mon enough move in the game, drew back from a 
stroke aimed at my limbs, and suffered the whole 
weight of my weapon to fall so heavily upon his 
head, that I felled him to the ground in an in« 
stant 

I was sorry for the severity of the stroke, the 
moment after it was inflicted; but never was 
punishment more deserved. We picked up the 
discomfited hero, and placed him on a chair to 
recover bis senses ; meanwhile I received the con- 
gratulations of the conclave with a frank alteration 
of manner which delighted them : and I found it 
impossible to get away, till I had promised to dine 
with Dartmore, and spend the rest of the evening 
in the society of his friends. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

■■' Heroet mlschieTousIy fay. 

Lords of the street, and terrors of the way, 
FlMfa^ al thby toM with folly, youth, and wine. 

Johnson's London. 
* tiol.'lfhvi bOmifl^ni tAnqnai* t^^is humour is lofty, his discourse pe- 
remptory, his tongue filed, his eye amhitious, his gait majestical, and his 
general heba^Iour -vadn, ridletftoii*, mid thrasonical. 

SUAKSPEARB. 
f 

I WBK7 a little irfiter seven o^clock to keep mj 

dinnw eogfigement at 's ; for very young men 

are Bddom unp^unctual at dinner. We sat down, 
six ixk vmssb&Cf tp a repust at once, incredibly bad, 
njad lidk^nlously eKtrgvagant ; turtle without fat — 
venkan. without fiavour<*Tdiainpagne with the taste 
of a gooseberry, and hock with the properties of a 
pomegranate«^i Such ia the constant habit of young 
men : tbf^ think any thing expensive is necessarily 

* Poiairai v&kLe porgatorium. 
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good, and they purchase poison at a dearer rate 
than the most medidhe-loving hypochondriac in 
England. 

Of course, all the knot declared the dinner was 
superb; called in the master to eulogize him in 
person, and made him, to his infinite dismay, swal- 
low a bumper of his own hock. Poor man, they 
mistook his reluctance for his diffidence, and forced 
him to wash it away in another potation. With 
many a wry face of grateful humility, he left the 
room, and we then proceeded to pass the bottle 
with the #tiicuia2 determination of defeated Romans. 
You may imagine that we were not long in arriv- 
ing at the devoutly wished for consummation of 
comfortable inebriety ; and with our eyes reeling, 
our cheeks burning, and our brave spirits full ripe 
for a quarrel, we sallied out at eleven o'clock, vow- 
ing death, dread, and destruction to all the sober 
portion of his majesty's subjects. 

We came to a dead halt in Arlington-street, 
which, as it was the quietest spot in the neighbour- 
hood, we deemed a fitting place for the arrange- 
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ment of our forces. Dartmore, Staunton, (a tally 
thin, well formedy silly youth) and myself, marched 
first, and the remaining three Mowed. We gave 
each other the most judicious admonitions as to 
propriety of conduct, and then, with a shout that 
alarmed the whole street, we renewed our way; 
We passed on safely enough till we got to. Charing 
Cross, having only been thrice upbraided by the 
watchmen, and once threatened by two carmen of 
prodigious size, to whose wives or sweethearts we 
had, to our infinite peril, made some gentle over- 
tures. When, however, we had just passed the 
Opera Colonnade, we were accosted by a bevy of 
buxom Cyprians, as merry and as drunk as our- 
selves. We halted for a few minutes in the midst of 
the kennel, to confabulate with our new friends, and 
a very amicable and intellectual conversation ensued. 
Dartmore was an adept in the art of slang, and he 
found himself fairly matched, by more than one of 
the fair and gentle creatures by whom we were 
surrounded. Just, however, as we were all in high 
glee, Staunton made a trifling discovery, which 
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turned the merriment of the whole scene into strife, 
war, and confusion. A bouncing lass, whose hands 
were as ready as her charms, had quietly helped 
herself to a watch which Staunton wore, i la mode^ 
in his waistcoat pocket. Drunken as the youth was 
at that time, and dull as he was at all others, he 
was not without the instinctive penetration with 
which all human bipeds watch over their individual 
goods and chattels. He sprung aside from the 
endearments of the syren, grasped her arm, and in 
a voice of querulous indignation, accused her of the 
theft. 

^ Then rose the cry of women— shrill 
As shriek of gosshawk on the hill.^ 

Never were iay ears so stunned. The angry 
author in the Adventures of Gil Bias, were 
nothing to the disputants in the kennel at Char- 
ing Gross; we rowed, swore, slanged with a 
Christian meekness and forbearance, which would 
have rgoiced Mr. Wilberforce to the heail, and 
we were already preparing ourselves for a more 

F 3 
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BUiidiig< itfflgi^iMftt) 'wbcin v^irrwere most unwel- 
coas^ly 4ii€eMipte4 bj^tbe i)r6oeiiee of three watch- 
med. 

" TalW" awttythifr^tbii-^tfaia d ■ d woman," 
hiccuped^ut StsuntM, "^^ <fthe Has ^o— len — (faic- 
cup)— *iny watcb-^hiooup.)'' 

^^ No' miki Ibrog, watcbtban," bidlooed oat the 

accused, -^ the h ^ cotmter-sldpper never had 

any watch ; he only filched a twopenny-halfpenny 
gilt chain oat of his master, Leri, the pawnbroker's 
window, and stuek ititi his td-^hm to make a'^bow : 
ye did, ye pitiful, lankj^ohopped son cf a dog-fish, 
ye did.'* 

^< Come,oomey'' said the watchman, ^< more on, 



move on." 



'* You be d't-d^ for a Chariey !** said one of our 
gang. .' 

^^ Ho:i Jio! master jackanapes, I shail give you 
a cooling in' the watch4iouse, if you tips us any ' of 
your jaw; I diftre say the young omcm here, is 
quite right about ye, and ye never had any watch 
at all, at dl." 
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" You area d—^ liiir," ciqed S(av(iiton.; " and 
you are all m with eadi Qlh^«jliji«^»^]9#pk ofrcigues 
as you are.* 

<< rUtdl ye wliat» young gfinmao/' sidd another 
watchman^ who va$ a more, pql^nt^ . grave, and 
reverend senior than Imoogiisladesi ^^if you do not 
move OB aiittantly» aad let those deipent /young 
omen atone» X*1L take ymi all up' before Sir 
Richacd." .; ,i 

" Charley, my boy,'^ said Oatteorc^ "did you 
ever get thrashed for impertinenoe?*^ 

The last mentioned watchman took upon him- 
self the reply to this interrogatory by a very sum- 
mary proceeding ; he coUared Dartmore, and his 
companions did the same kind office to us. This 
iiction was not committed with impunity: in an 
instant two of the moon's minions, staffs, lanthorns, 
and all, were measuring their length at the foot of 
their namesake of royal memory; the remaining 
Dogberry was, however, a tougher assailant; he 
held Staunton so firmly in his gripe, that the poor 
youth could scarcely breathe out a faint and feeble 
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d i ■ ye, of deSanoe^ and with bis diseogaged hand 
he made such an admirable use of his rattle, that 
we were surrounded in a trice. 

As when an ant-hill is invaded, from every quar- 
ter and crevice of the mound arise and pour out an 
angry host, of whose previous existence the unwary 
assailant had not dreamt, so from every lane, and 
alley, and street, and crossing, came fast and far 
the champions of the night. 

"Gentlemen,'* said Dartmore, " we must fly — 
sauve qui peut^ We wanted no stronger admo- 
nition, and, accordingly, all of us who were able, 
set off with the utmost velocity with which Gkxl had 
gifted us. I have some faint recollection that I 
myself headed the flight. I remember well that I 
dashed up the Strand, and dashed down a singu- 
lar little shed, from which emanated the steam of 
tea, and a sharp querulous scream of ^' All hot-^ 
ail hot ! a penny a pint." I see, now, by the dim 
light of retrospection, a vision of an old woman in 
the kennel, and a pewter pot of mysterious ingre- 
dients precipitated into a greengrocer^s shop, ^^te 
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vifides inter lawros^* as Vincent would have sidd. 
On we went, faster and faster, as the rattle rung in 
our ears, and the tramp of the enemy echoed after 
us in hot pursuit. 

^< The devil take the hindmost,'^ said Dartmore, 
breathlessly (as he kept up with me). 

^< The watchman has. saved his majesty the 
trouble,^' answered I, looking back and seeing one 
of our friends in the clutch of the pursuers. 

** On, on !" was Dartmore^s only reply. 

At last) after innumerable perils, and various 
immersements into back passages, and courts, and 
alleys, which, like the chicaneries of law, preserved 
and befriended us, in spite of all the efforts of 
justice, we fairly found ourselves in safety in the 
midst of a great square. 

Here we paused, and after ascertaining our in*> 
dividual safeties, we looked round to ascertain the 
sum total of the general loss. Alas ! we were wo- 
fully shorn of our beams — we were reduced one- 
half: only three out of the six survived the conflict 
and the flight. 
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'* Half/' (said the companion of Dartmore and 
myself, whose name was Tringle, and who was a 
dabbler in science, of which he was not a little 
vain) *' half is less worthy than the whole ; but the 
half is more worthy than nonentity/' 

*<An axiom," said I, '<not tobedififiiited; but 
now that we are safe, and hav^time to think about 
it, are you not slightly of opinioathat we behaved 
somewhat scurvily to our better half, in leaving it 
so quietly in the bands of the Philistines F' 

^^ By no means," answered Dartmore: ^* In a 
party, whose members make no pretensions to so- 
briety, it would be too hard to expect that persons 
who are scarcely capable of taking care of them- 
selves, should take care of other people* No; 
we have, in all these exploits, only the one maxim 
of self-preservation." 

" Allow me," sfdd Tringle, seizing me by the 
coat, *^ to explain it to you on scientific princi- 
ples. You will find, in hydrostatics, that the at- 
traction of cohesion, is far less powerful in fluids 
than in solids ; viz. that persons who have been 
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converting their * solid ^esh ^ into wine skins, 
cannot stick so clos^ to one another as vrhen they 
are sober.^' 

** Bravo, Tringle !" cried Dartmore ; " and now, 
Pelham, I hope your delicate scruples are, after so 
luminous an Maircissementj set at rest for ever." 

^^You h»ve convinced me,^' said I; *Met us 
leave the unfcnrtunates to their fate^ and Sir Richard. 
What is now to be done ?" 

*< Why, in the first place," answered Dartmore, 
^^ let us reconnoitre. Does any. one know this 
spot?** 

^'Not I," said both of us. We inquired of an 
old fellow, who was tottering home under the same 
Bacchanalian auspices as ourselves, and found we 
were in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

*< Shall we,^' asked I, *^ stroll home, or parade the 
streets, visit the Cider-Cdilar, and the Finish, and 
kiss the first lass we meet in the morning bringing 
her charms and carrots to Covent Garden Market ?" 

"The latter," cried Dartmore and Tringle, 
" without doubt." 
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<* Come, then," said I, <* let us investigate Hoi- 
born, and dip into St. Giles's, and then find our 
way into some more known corner of the globe.^ 

^^Amenf said Dartmore, and accordingly we 
renewed our march. We wound along a narrow 
lane, tolerably well known, I imagine, to the gen- 
tlemen of the quill, and entered Holbom. There 
was a beautiful still moon above us, which cast itd 
light over a drowsy stand of hackney coaches, and 
shed a * silver sadness' over the thin visages and 
sombre vestments of two guardians of the night, 
who regarded us, we thought, with a very ominous 
aspect of suspicion. 

We strolled along, leisurely enough, till we 
were interrupted by a miserable-looking crowd, 
assembled round a dull, dingy, melancholy shop, 
from which gleamed a solitary candle, whose long, 
spinster-like wick was flirting away with an east 
wind, at a most unconscionable rate. Upon the 
haggard and worn countenances of the by-standers, 
was depicted one general and sympathizing expi^s- 
sion of eager, envious, wistful anxiety, which pir^o* 
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minated so far over the various characters of eachj 
as to communicate something of a likeness to all. 
It was an impress of such a seal as you might ima- 
ghie the arch-fiend would have set upon each of 
his flock. 

Amid this crowd, t recognized more than one 
face which I had often seen in my equestrian 
lounges through town, peering from the shoulders 
of some intrusive, ragamuffin, wagesless lackey, 
and squealing out of its wretched, unpampered 
mouth, the everlasting query of ** Wcmi your oss 
heldf Sir T' The rest were made up of unfortuniate 
women of the vilest and most ragged description, 
aged itinerants, with features seared with famine, 
bleared eyes,dropping jaws, shivering limbs, and all 
the mortal signs of hopeless and aidless, and, worst 
of' all, breadless infirmity. Here and there an 
Irish accent broke out in the oaths of national im- 
patience, and was answered by the shrill, broken 
voice of some decrepid but indefatigable votaress 
of pleasure— (Pfe£Mt«r^/ good God!) but the 
chief character of the meeting was silence; — 
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silence, eager, heavy, engrossing; and, above 
them all, shone out the quiet moon, so calm, so 
holy, so breathing of stitl happiness and unpol- 
luted glory, as if it never looked upon the traces of 
human passion, and misery, and sin. We stood 
for some moments ccmtemplating the group before 
us, and then, following the steps of an old, wither- 
ed crone, who, with a cracked cup in her hand, 
was pushing her way through the throng, we found 
ourselves in that dreary pandsemonium, at once the 
origin and the refuge of humble vices — a Gin^hop. 

" Poor devils," said Dartmore, to two or three 
of the nearest and eagerest among the crowd, 
" come in, and I will treat you.'' 

The invitation was received with a promptness 
which must have been the most gratifying com- 
pliment to the inviter ; and thus Want, which is 
the mother of Invention, does not object, now and 
thai, to a bantling by Politeness. 

We stood by the counter while our protkgks 
were served, in silent observation. In low vice, to 
me, there is always something too gloomy, almost 
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too Jearfid for light mirth ; the contortions of the 
madman are stranger than those of the fool, bat 
one does not laugh at them ; the sjrmpathy is for 
the effect — ^not the cause. 

Leaning against the counter at one comer, and 
fixing his eyes deliberately and unmovingly upon 
us, was a man about the age of fifty, dressed in a 
costume of sdngular fashion, apparently pretend- 
ing to an antiquity of taste, correspondent with 
that of the material. This person wore a large 
cocked-hat, set rather jauntily on one ade, — ^abl^ck 
coat, which seemed an omnwm gaffi^erwrn of all 
abominations that had come in its way for the last 
ten years, and which appeared to advance equal 
daims (from thejnanner it was made and worn), 
to the several dignities of the art military and civil, 
the arma and the. toga: — ^&om the neck of the 
wearer hung a blue ribbon of amazing breadth, 
and of a very surprising assumption of newness 
and splendour, by no means in harmony with the 
other parts of the touJk ensemble; this was the 
guardian of an eyeglass of block tin, and t>f 
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dimensions correspondent with the size of the rib^ 
bon. Stuck under the right arm, and shaped fear- 
fully like a sword, peeped out the hilt of a very 
large and sturdy looking stick, ^< in war a weapon, 
in peace a support.^^ 

The features of the man were in keeping with 
his garb ; they betokened an equal nuxture of the 
traces of poverty, and the assumption of the digni- 
ties reminiscent of a better day. Two small, light- 
blue eyes were shaded by bushy, and rather im- 
perious brows, which lowered from under the hat, 
like Cerberus out of his den. These, at present, 
wore the dull, fixed stare of habitual intoxication, 
though we were not long in discovering that they 
had not yet forgotten to sparkle with all the quick- 
ness, and more than the roguety of youth. His 
nose was large, prominent, and aristocratic; nor 
would it have been ill formed, had not some un- 
known cause pushed it a little nearer towards the 
left ear, than would have been thought, by an 
equitable judge of beauty, fair to the pretensions 
of the right. The lines in the countenance were 
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marked as if in iron, and had the face been per- 
fectly composed, must have given to it a re- 
markably stem and sinister appearance; but at 
that moment, there was an arch leer about the 
mouth, which softened, or at least altered, the 
expression the features habitually wore. 

^' Sir,'' said he, (after a few minutes of silence), 
'* Sir," said he, approaching me, ^^ will you do 
me the honour to take a pinch of snuff?'' and so 
saying, he tapped a curious copper box, with a 
picture of his late majesty upon it. 

" With great pleasure," answei^d I, bowing 
low, '* since the act is a prelude to the pleasure of 
your acquaintance." 

My gentleman of the gin-shop opened his box 
with an air, as he replied — *^ It is but seldom 
that I meet, in places of this description, gentle- 
men of the exterior of yourself and your friends. 
I am not a person very easily deceived by the out- 
ward man. Horace, Sir, could not have included 
me^ when he said, specie deapimur. I perceive 
that you are surprised at hearing me quote liatin. 
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Alas ! Sir, in my wandering and various manner 
of life, I may say, with Cicero and Pliny, that 
the study of letters has proved my greatest con- 
solation. * GaMidkum mihi^* says the latter author, 
* et Solatium m Uteris : nihil tarn loste quod his 
non IcetiuSf nihil tarn trisie quod non per hos sit 
minus triste/ God d — n ye, you scoundrel, give 
me my gin! a*nt you ashamed of keeping a 
gentleman of my fashion so long waiting?'* 
This was said to the sleepy dispenser of the 
spirituous potations, who looked up fur a moment 
with a dull stais^, and then replied, ^^ Your money 
first, Mr. Gordon — ^you owe us seven-pence half- 
penny already.'^ 

^^ Blood and confusion ! speakest thou to me of 
halfpence ! Know that thou art a mercenary varlet ; 
yes, knave, mark that, a mercenary varlet."- 
The sleepy Ganymede replied not, and the wrath 
of Mr. Gordon subsided into a low, interrupted, 
internal muttering of strange oaths, which rolled 
and grumbled, and rattled in his throat, like dis- 
tant thunder. 
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At length he cheered up a little. — '^ Sir," said 
he, addres^ng Dartmore, ^< it is a sad thing to be 
dependant on these low persons ; the wise among 
the antients were never so wrong as when they 
pan^yrized poverty : it is the wicked man's temp- 
ter, the good man's perdition, the proud man's 
curse, the melancholy man'^s hctaer^ 

^* You are a strange old cock,^ said the unso- 
phisticated Dartm(N*e, eyeing him from head to 
foot ; '* there^s half a sovereign for you." 

The blunt blue eyes of Mr. Gordon sharpened 
up in an instant ; he seized the treasure with an 
avidity, of which the minute after, he seemed 
somewhat ashamed ; for he said, playing with the 
coin, in an idle, indifferent manner — *^ Sir, you 
show a consideration, and, let me add, Sir, a deli- 
cacy of feeling, unusual at your years. Sir, I 
shall repay you at my earliest leisure, and in the 
meanwhile allow me to say, that I shall be proud 
of the honour of your acquaintance." 

<^ Thank-ye, old boy," said Dartmore, putting 
on his glove before he accepted the offered hand of 
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his new friend, which, though it was tendered with 
great grace and dignity, was of a marvellous dingy 
and soapless aspect. 

" Hearkye ! you d— d son of a gun V^ cried 
Mr. Gordon, abruptly, turning from Dartmore, 
after a hearty shake of the hand, to the man at the 
counter — ^^ Hearkye ! give me change for this half 
sovereign, and brd— d to you— ^and then tip us a 
double gill of your best ; you whey-faced, liver- 
drenched, pence-griping, belly-griping, pauper- 
cheating, sleepy- souled Arismanes of bad spirits. 
Come, gentlemen, if you have nothing better to 
do, I^ll take you to my dub ; we are a rare knot 
of us, there — ^all choice spirits ; some of them are 
a little uncouth, it is true, but we are not all bom 
Chesterfields. Sir, allow me to ask the favour of 
your name ?'^ 

** Dartmore." 

^^ Mr. Dartmore, you are a gentleman. Hollo ! 
you LiquorpoficUsireei of a scoundrel — having 
nothing of liquor but the name, you narrow, 
nasty, pitiful ally of a fellow, with a kennel for a 
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body, and a sink for a soul ; ^ve me my change 
and my gin, you scoundrel ! Humph, is that all 
right, you Procrustes of the counter, chopping 
our lawful appetites down to your rascally standard 
of seven-pence halfpenny. Why don't you take a 
motto, you Paynim dog ? Here's one for you — 

■ 

^ Measure for measure, and the devil to pay !' 
Humph, you pitiful toadstool of a trader, you 
have no more spirit than an empty water-jbottle ; 
and when you go to h — ^U, they'll use you to cool 
the bellows. I say, you rascal, why are you worse 

m 

off than the devil in a hip bath of brimstone f — 
because, you knave, the devil then would only be 
half d — d, and you are d — d all over ! Come, 
gentlemen, I am at your service." 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The history of a philosophlcftl vagabond, pursuing novelty, and losing 
content. 



We followed our strange friend through the 
crowd at the door, >hich he elbowed on either 
side with a most aristocratie disdain, perfectly re- 
gardless of their jokes at his dress and manner ; 
he no sooner got through the throng, than he 
stopped short (though in the midst of the kennel) 
and offered us his arm. This was an honour, 
of which we were by no means desirous : for, to 
say nothing of the shabbiness of Mr. 6ordon''s 
exterior, there was a certain odour in his garments 
which was possibly less displeasing to the wearer 
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than to hU..a£quainta&oe. Acoordinglyy we pre- 
tended not . to notice . this invitation^ and merely 
said, we would follow his guidance. 

He turned up a narrow street, and^aftes^pasMng 

some of the most ill-favoured. alleys I ever^had-the 

happiness of beholding, he stopped at a low door^; 

IiQce he knocked twice, and was at last admitled 

by a, slip-shod, yawning wench^ with red arms^ and 

a profusioaof sandy hmr» This -Hebe, Mr. GrOf« 

don. greeted with a loving kiss, whidi the*ki6s6e 

resented in a very unequivocal strain- of disgustful 

reproach. 

<' Hush J my Queen of Clubs; my Sultana Soo- 
tuia I" said Mr. Gordon <^ Hush I orM;hese>gei|- 
tlemen will tl^nk you in earnest^ I have brought 
three new customers to the club/' 

.This speech somewhat softened 'th^?- incensed 
Houri of Mr. Gordon's Paradise,^- and she very 
civilly asked us to enter. 

*^ Stop V^ said Mr, Gordon^ with aii air of im- 
portance,. ^^ I must juststep. inland -ask 'the geti- 

6£ 
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Uenen ta admit 3w>u^ Mi i iM u l^ :albtin*-rrfep«rteord 
fiOD^ 'Qie 'Will be qaitr anSBaemJ^ And «> «v)riiig, 
he TBn wbf4 ^oi' about fi veimiBidvK 

On hk return^ ht ^d^ wkli.a;qboerf«il eotmte- 
nance^ Aat.ive Bnnr fved of ths house* bdt that we 
must fMj a dtillmg each as the ou]rtoKnry>fcr: 
this sum waa aooa ooUecfted, aad qtdfitljr iliaeoted 
in die waiitooat podiet of our chaperoDy vho then 
eooducted us up the passage into a samU hfinqk 
room, whese were sifetmg about seven or ^ht men, 
enveloped m ssioke^ and VKA^tening the fever of 
the Virginian plant with various preparations. of 
malt. On entering, I observed . Mr. Gordon de- 
postty %t a sort of bar^ the sum of three-pence^ by 
which I slirtwdly surmised he had gained the sum 
of two and lain^enco by our adoussion. With a 
'^^y W^pgli^t air^ he proceeded to the head of- the 
tabler^.hif^self down wit^ a swagger, and called 
out . likiQ a lu^ty royster of the true kidney, for a 
pint of {)url,and a pipe.^ Not to be out of fashion, 
we ordered the same articles of luxury. . 
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After we had all commenced a couple of puffs at 
our pipes, I looked round at our fellow guests ; 
they seemed in a yery poor state of body, as might 
naturally be supposed ; and, in order to ascertain 
how far the cimdilioa of the mind was suited to 
that of the frame^ I turned round to Mr. Grordon, 
and asked him.in a wlnsper to ^ve us a few hints 
as to the genius and characteristics of the indivi- 
dual components of his club. Mr. Gordon di^ 
dared hknself delighted with the proposal, and we 
all adjourned to a sep«»te table at the comer of 
the room, where Mr. Gordon, after a deep draught 
at the purl, thus began :— 

^*You observe yon thin, meagre, cadaverous 
animal, with rather an intelligent and melancholy 
expression of countenance — his name is Chitterling 
Crabtree: his father was an eminent coal-merchant^ 
and left him 10,OOOZ. Crabtree turned politician. 
When fate wishes to ruin a Inan of moderate labili- 
ties, and moderate fortune, she makes him an 
orator. Mr. Chitterling Crabtree attended all the 
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meetii^ at the Cio#n and Anchor-^subscribed to 
the aid of the 'Wifknng friends of freedonJF^ 
harangued, argued, st^eated, iit^rote — was fined and 
hnprisoned— ^regained his liberty, and matried-^ 
his wife loti^ a connnunity of goods no lei^ than 
her spouse, and i^n qjf with one citizen, while "he 
mm running onto the ofhers. Chitterling dii^d 
bis tears ; and contested himself With ^ reflection^ 
ihat, in *< a proper state of thihgs,' sucih an ev^ent 
eould ^not ^aire ocodrred. 

Mr. Crabtree's money amid life were now half 
gone. One does Hdt suli^be to the friends of 
freedom and spout at thdr dinner^ for nothings- 
Bat the worst drop was y^ in the cup. An 
nndertaricing, of the most spirited and promising 
aotore, was ooncdved by the chief of the friends, 
and the dearest familiar of Mr. Chitterling Crab-^ 
tree. Our worthy ^embarked his foiiune in a spe- 
culation so certain of success; — crash went the 
speculation, and off went the friend—Mr. Cral>- 
tree was ruined. He was not, howeVer, a man to 
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flt^tiifles^ !W/hast. were -br^ad^^^Keati- and 
beeiijt ,to:i^ tcihaii^piott of .ciquatity I> i He w^nt tp 
the. mo^ji^-itbat Tiiery night : he»s«ud Jbe gloried in 
his jQS9^rr^tlt(e]r yf^wfkjr the c^xme,: }lie w^l§ opn- 
daye riuc^.wit{[i $bQi(tsx>f aj^daus^ and Mr. Qhit- 
terlipg jCriibtr^ lyent to bed happier than ever. 
I need .not pumie his history fa^rther ; you see 
him A^m^r-verbum'sal:. fie qpouts at the '^ Ci^e- 
roiiian/f for. half a./cm^m a night, and to this day 
aubscribes six-pence d week to the cause of ^^ li- 
berty and enlightenment all over the wc^Id.'' ; 

^^ By Heavieq I" cried Bartmbre^ <^ h^ is a fine 
fieUbw, and my father shall do something for him." 
Gordon pricked up his ears, and continued»r- 
^< Now, for the second person, gentlemen, whom 
I am about to describe to yra. You see that 
middle^ed, stout mah, with a slight squint, and a 
restless, lowering, cunning expression ?^* 

*^ What ! he in the kerseymere breeches and 
green jacket ?" said I. 
^* The same,'^ answered Gordon. '* His real name, 
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whisn he ^oesiiiit.lmvel .with an alia% is Job 
JoQ3Qii. He is oB^of tbe matit remarkaUe rogues 
in Christendom : he is so noted a cheat) tliat there 
is not a pick*pooket in Englaad who would keep 
company with him if he had anything to tdse. He 
was the favonrila of his fitther,- who intended to 
leave hkn aU bis fortune^ which was tolerably large. 
He xobbed him one day on the high road; his 
father diseoiv^^^^d it, and dirinherited him. He 
was placed «t a aierriianf s office, and rose, step by 
step, to. be bead clerk, and intended son-in-law* 
Three nigbt^ before his marriage, he broke open 
tbe till^ and. was turned out of doors the best morn- 
ing. If you were going to dd him the greatest 
favour in the world, he coidd not keep his hands 
out of your pocket till you had done it. In short, 
he has rogued himself out of a dozen fortunes, and 
a hundred frioids, and managed, with incredible 
dexterity and success, to cheat himself into beggary 
and a pot of beer.** 
^^ I beg your pardon,'* said I, *^ but I think a 
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sketcli of your own Mfe smst be "^ame amumng 
than thai qf my one eliei aitf I ifli|iertmeiitiii 
asking finr it?'' 

<< Not iat aU»'> repliad Mr. GoKdoni ''you Bhall 
have it in as fev words, as posstbte^*' 

*^ I was bpni a gcndenaO) att^ educated with 
some pains; -ihqr told me I watu gemus, and I 
was not very hard to be pen^uaded of the truth of 
the assertion. I wxote vetoes to a wooder--Hrbbbed 
orchards apoording to military taeties^-iie ver played 
at marbleSff mthout explaining to my competitors 
the theory of attrapticm— and was the best informed^ 
mischievous, little rascal in the whole school. My 
family were in great doubt what to do with so pro- 
digious a w<mder ; one said the law, another the 
church, a third talked of diplomacy, aad a fourth 
assured my mother, that if I could but be intro- 
duced at court, I should be lord <)hamb^lain in a 
twelvemonth. While my friends were ddiberating, 
I took the liberty of deciding; I enlisted, in a fit of 
loyal valour, in a marching regiment ; my friends 

G 3 
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the b0it of' a bttd job, and bought me an 

" I recollect I read Plato the liigte before 1 
ureiU tor battle ; the next morning they toM tiie I 
ran away. I am sure it was a malicious invention, 
for rf I had) I should have recollected it ; whereas 
I waA in such a confusion that I cannot remember a 
iinf^ thing that happened in the whole course of 
thaffe d^F. jy^out six months afterwards^ I found 
myself out of the anny^, and in gd6l'; aiid no s66ne^ 
had n^y raiations released' me from' tbfe latter prc^ 
dioament^ than I set off on my travels. At Dubliii; 
I lost my heart to a rich- widow (as I thought) ; I 
married' her, and' found her* as' poor as myself. 6dd 
knows^ what would' have* beoome of me, if I had 
not- taken to drinking ; my wife scom^ to be out- 
done by me in any thing ; she followed my example, 
and at the end^ of a year I foUow'ed her to the 
grave. Since then I have taken warning, and been 
scrupulously sober. — Betty, my love, another pint 
of purl. 
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** I wa& noir once more a freeman in the prime 
of my life ; htmd^me^ as you see, gentlemen, and 
with the strength and spirit of a young Herculesl 
Accordingly I dried my tears, ^turioed marker by 
night, at a gambling house, and buck bj day, in 
Bond-street (for I had returned. to London). I 
remember well, one morning, that his present 
Majesty was pleased, 'en jHmanty to admire my 
buckskins— ^^mf)ora mukmhin Wdl, gend<emen, 
one night at a brawl in our ^dloti, my nose met 
with a rude hint to move to tbe right. I went, in 
a great panic to the, surgeon, ^ho mended the 
matter, by moving it to the left. Therfe, thank 
Grod ! it has rested in quiet ever since. It is need- 
less to tell you the nature of the quarrel in .which 
this accident occurred ; however, my friends thought 
it necessary to remove me from the situation I then 
held* I went once more to Ireland, and was in* 
troduced to ^' a friend of freedom.'' I was poor : 
that circumstance is quite enough to make a patriot. 
They sent me to Paris on a secret mission, and 
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when I returned, my friends were in prison. Being 
always of a free disposition, I did not envy them 
their utuation, accordingly I returned to England. 
Halting at Liverpool, with a most debilitated 
purse, I went into a silversmith's shop to brace it« 
and about six months afterwards, I found myself 
on a marine excurnon to Botany Bay. On my 
return from that country, I resolved to turn my 
literary talents to account. I went to Cambridge^ 
wrote declamations, and translated Virgil at so 
much a sheet. My relations (thanks to my letters, 
neither few nor far between) soon found me out ; 
they allowed me (they do so still) half a guinea 
a week ; and upon this and my declamations, I 
manage to exist Ever since, my chief residence 
has been at Cambridge. I am an universal favourite 
with both graduates and under-graduates. I have 
reformed my life and my manners, and have be- 
come the quiet, orderly person you behold 'me. 

Age tames the fiercest of us — 

** * Non sum qualis eram.* 

^< Betst/f hrmg me my purl^ and be d — d to you. 
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*' It is now vacation timey and I have come to 
town with the idea of holding lectures on the state 
of education. Mr. Dartmore, your health. Gen- 
tlemen} y^uiis« My story is dpnei ai|d I hope you 
will pay for the purl." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



I hate a drunken rogue. 

Twelfth Night. 



W£ took an affectionate leave of Mr. Gordon, 
and found ourselves once more in the open air ; 
the smoke and the purl had contributed greatly to 
the continuance of our inebriety, and we were as 
much averse to bed as ever. We conveyed our- 
selves, laughing and rioting all the way, to a stand 
of hackney-coaches. We entered the head of the 
flock, and drove to Piccadilly. It set us down 
at the corner of the Haymarket. 

** Past two !" cried the watchman, as we saun- 
tered by him. 



** You lie, you Pascal," sai(i I, ** you hav6 pasi66d 
three now,'** 

We were all merry enough to laugh at this'' 
sally ; and seeing a light gleam from the entrance 
of the Royal Saloon, we knocked at the door, and 
it was opened unto us. We sat down at the only 
spare table in the place, and looked round inquir- 
ingly at the smug and varment citizens with 
which the room was £lled. 

" Hollo, waiter !'* cried Tringle, " some red wine 
negus — I know not why it is, but the devil him- 
self could nevier cure me of thirst. Wine and I 
have a most chemical attraction for each other. 
You know that we always estimate the force of 
attraction between bodies, by the force required to 
separate them ^ 

While we were all three as noisy and nonsensical 
as our best friends could have wished us, a new 
stranger entered, approached, looked round the 
room for a seat, and seeing none, walked leisurely 
up to our table, and accosted me with a — ** Ha ! 
Mr. Pelham, how d'ye do ? Well met ; by your 
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leare I will dp my grog at your table. No offence, 
I hope — more the merrier, eh ? — Waiter, a glass 
of hot brandy and water — ^not too weak. D'ye 
hear .>" 

Need I say that this pithy and pretty address 
proceeded from the mouth of Mr. Tom Thornton. 
He was somewhat more than half drunk, and his 
light, prying eyes twinkled dizzily in his head. 
Dartmore, who was, and is, the best natured fel- 
low alive, hailed the signs of his intoxication as a 
sort of freemasonry, and made way for him beside 
himself. I could not help remarking, that Thorn- 
ton seemed singularly less sleek than heretofore : 
his coat was out at the elbows, his linen was torn 
and soiled ; there was not a vestige of the vulgar 
spruceness about him which was formerly one of 
his most prominent characteristics. He had also 
lost a great deal of the florid health formerly visi- 
ble in his face; his cheeks seemed sunk and hag- 
gard, his eyes hollow, and his complexion sallow 
and squalidj in spite of the flush intemperance 
spread over it at the moment. However, he was 
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in high spirits, and soon made Irimself so enter- 
taining that Dartmore and Tringle grew charmed 
with him. 

As for me, the antipathy I had to the man 
sobered and silonced me for the rest of the night ; 
and finding that Dartbiore and his friend were 
eager for an introduction to some female friends 
of Thornton's, whom he mentioned in terms of high 
praise, I tore myself from them, and made the 
beat of my way home. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



nil mon fravis incatat 
Qui notai nimis omnlbot 
Ignotui moritar sibl. 

8«NB0A. 

Nooi teront par nos lolt let Jn^t des onvrag»i. 

Let Femmes SavanUt, 



Vincent called on me the next day. '^ I have 
newB for you/' said he^ '^ though somewhat of a 
lugubrious nature. Lugete Veneres Cupidinesque. 
You remember the Duchesse de Perpignan ?^' 

'^ I should think so,*' was my answer. 

" Well then,^ pursued Vincent^ " she is no 
more. Her death was worthy of her life. She 
was to give a brilliant entertainment to all the 
foreigners at Paris ; the day before it took place 
a dreadful eruption broke over her complexion. 
She sent for the doctors in despair.^' 
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'* Cure me agddst to-morrow," she smd, " aiid 
name your own reward." 

'^ Madftm, it 'is im|x>ssible to do so with safety 
to your health." 

'^ Au ! dMble with your health,!' said the 
Duchesse^ ^^ what is h^th to an eruption !^ 

The 'doctors took the hint ; an external applica^ 
tion was used — the Duchesse woke in the morning 
as beautiful as ever--— the enteitainment took place 
— fihe was the Armida pi the scene. Supper was 
announced. She took the arm of the — — — - 
ambassador, and moved through the crowd 
amidst the audible admiration of alL She stopped 
for a moment at the door; all eyes were upon her, 
A fearful and ghastly convulsion passed over her 
countenance, her lips trembled, she fell on the 
ground with the most terrible contortions of face 
and frame. They carried her to bed. She re- 
mained fbr some days insensible ; when she 
recovered, she asked for a Iboking-glass. Her 
whole face was drawn on one side, not d wreck 
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of beauty was left ; — ^that night she poisoned 
herself!*' 

I cannot express how shocked I was at this 
information. Much as I had cause to be disgusted 
with the conduct of that unhappy woman, I could 
find in my mind no feeling but commiseration 
and horror at her death ; and it was with great 
difficulty that Vincent persuaded me to accept an 
invitation to Lady Roseville's for the evening, to 
meet Glanville and himself. 

However, I cheered up as the night came on ; 
and though my mind was still haunted with the 
tale of the morning, it was neither in a musing nor 
a melancholy mood, that I entered the drawing- 
room at Lady.RoseviUe's. — " So runs the world 
away/* 

Glanville was there in his ^' customary mourn- 

* 

ing," and looking remarkably handsome. 

<^ Pelham," he said, when he joined me, *^ do 

you remember at Lady 's, one night, I said 

I would introduce you to my sister? I had no 
opportunity then, for we left the house before she 
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returned from the refreshment room. May I do 

so now ?" 

I need not say what was my answer. I followed 

Glanville into the next room ; and to my inexpres* 

sible astonishment and delight, discovered ia his 

sister the beautiful, the never-forgotten stranger 

I had seen at Cheltenham. 

For once in my life I was embarrassed — ^my bow 

would have shamed a major in the line, and my 
uttered and irrelevant address, an alderman in 
the presence of his majesty. However, a few 
moments sufficed to recover me, and I strained 
every nerve to be as agreeable and seduiscmt as 
possible. 

After I had conversed with Miss Glanville for 
some time. Lady Roseville joined us. Stately and 
Juno-like as was that charming personage in gene* 
ral, she relaxed into a softness of manner to Miss 
Glanville, that quite won iny heart. She drew 
her to a part of the room, whei'e a very animated 
and chiefly literary conversation was going on — 
and I, resolving to make the best of my time, fol- 
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lowed tbeoi, and once more found myself seated 
beside Miss Glanville. Lady Roseville was oa. the 
other side of my beautiful companion ; and I ob- 
served that) whenever she took her eyes from Mias 
Glanville, they always rested upon her brother. 
He, silent, absorbed, and gloomy, sat in the midst 
of the disputation and the disputants,, like a 
thing of stone, cast in the stem mould of other 
times. 

The conversation tiumed upon Scott's novels, 
thence on novels in gepieral ; and finally on the 
particular one of Anastasius. 

<' It is a thousand pities,**^ said Vincent, ^^ that the 
scene of that novel is so far removed from us. Could 
the humour, the persons, th6 knowledge of charac* 
ter, and of the world, come home to us, in a national, 
not an exotic garb, it would be a more popular, as 
it is certainly a more gifted work, than even the ex- 
quisite novel of Gil Bias. But it is a gre^t misfor- 
tune for Ht that,-T- 



.** • To learning he narrowed his miDcl, 



And gave up to the East what was meant for mankipd.* 
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One often loses in admiration, at the knowledge 
of peculiar costume, the deference one would have 
paid to the masterly grasp of universal character.*^ 

*^ It must require,'' said Lady Roseville, •• an 
extraordinary combination of mental powers to 
produce a perfect novel." 

** One so extraordinalry,'^ answered Vincent, 
** that, though we have one perfect epic poem, and 
several which pretend to perfection, we have not one 
perfect novel in the world. Gil Bias approadies 
more to perfection than any other (owing to the 
defect I have just mentioned in Anastasius) ; but it 
must be confessed that there is a want of dignity, 
of moral rectitude, and of what I may term moral 
beauty, throughout the whole book,^ If an author 
could combine the various excellencies of Scott, 
«nd Le Sage, with a greater, and more metaphy- 
sical knowledge of morals than either, we might 
expect from him the perfection we have not yet 
discovered, since the days of Apuleius." 

^^ Speaking of morals,'^ said Lady Roseville, 
^* do you not think every novel should have its dis- 
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tinct IM9 and inculcate, throughout, some one 
peculiar mora], such as many of Marmontel's and 
MissEdgworthVr 

" No !" answered Vincent, " every good novel has 
one great end— the same in all — viz : the increas- 
ing our knowledge of the heart. It is thus that a 
novel writer must be a philosopher. Whoever suc- 
ceeds in shewing us more accurately the nature of 
ourselves, and species, has done science, and, con- 
sequently, virtue, the most important benefit: for 
every truth U a moral. ThU great and universal 
end, I am led to imagine, is rather crippled than 
extended by the rigorous attention to the ofixe 
isolated moral you mention. 

^^ Thus, Dryden, in his Essay on the Progress of 
Satire, very rightly prefers Horace to Juvenal^ so 
far as instruclkm is concerned ; because the miscel- 
laneous satires of the former are directed against 
every vice — the more confined ones of the latter 
(for the most part) only against ofne. All mankind 
is the field the liovelist should cultivate — all truth 
the moral he should strive to bring home. It is 
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in occasional dialogue, in desultory maxims, in 
deductions from events, in analysis of character, 
that he should benefit and instruct. It is not 
enough — and I wish a certain novelist who has 
lately arisen would remember this — it is not 
enough for a writer to have a good heart, amiable 
eynipathies, and what are termed high feelings, in 
order to shape out a moral, either true in itself, or 
beneficial in its inculcation. Before he touches 
fats tale, he should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the intricate science of morals, and the me- 
taphysical, as well as the more open, operations 
of the mind. If his knowledge is not deep and 
clear, his love of the good may only lead him 
into error; and he may pass off the prejudices 
of a susceptible heart for the precepts of virtue) 
Would to €rod that people would think it neces- 
sary to be instructed before they attempt to in- 
struct. ' Dire dmplement que la vertu est vertu 
parce quteUe est bonne en son fonds^ et le vice tout 
au cantraire^ ce rCest pas Us fair e conw^tre/ For 
me, if I was to write a novel, I would first make 

VOL. II. H 
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myself an acute^ active, and vigilaot observer of men 
and mwiners. Secondly, I would, after having 
thus noted effects by action in the world, trace the 
causes by books, and meditation in my doaet. it 
is then, and not till then, that I wo^ld study the 
lighter graces of style and decoration ; nor would I 
give the rein to invention, till I was convinced 
that it would create neither monsters of men, nor 
falsities of truth. For my vehicles of instruction 
or amusement, I would have people as they are — 
neither worse nor better — and the marai they should 
convey, should be rather through jest or irony, 
than gravity and seriousness. There never was 
an impa^ecdon corrected by portraying perfec- 
tion ; and if levity or ridicule be said so easily to 
allure to sin, I do not see why they should not be 
used in defence of virtue. Of this we may be sure, 
that as laughter is a distinct indication of the human 
race, so there never wa0 a brute mind ae a savage 

heart that loved to indulge in it.^'* 

* The Philosopher of Malmesbury expresses a vby different 
opiDion**bf the origin of laughter, and, for my part, I am in- 
clined greatly to agree with him.— iS^ee Hobbet an Hutium 
Nature* 
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Vincent ceased. 

^* Thank you, my lord,'^ said Lady Roseville, 
as she took Miss Glanville's ann and moved from 
the table. << For once you have condescended to 
give us your own sense, and not other people's ; 
you have scarce made a single quotation.^' 

** Accept,'' answered Vincent, rising, 

' Accept a mirade instead of wit." 



a 9 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Ofar Ilorel— Metblnkt 
Thii word of lore ii fit for all the world. 
And that for gantk hearti, another name 
Weild epeak of gentler tbomghte than the world owne. 

P. B. Shxllby. 

— — For me, I aek no more than honour gives. 
To think me yoars, and rank me with your frieodi. 

Shakspbabb. 



Callous and worldly as I may seem, from the 
tone of thejse memoirs, I can say, safely, that one 
of the most delicious evenings I ever spent, was 
the first of my introduction to Miss Glanville. I 
went home intoxicated with a subtle spirit of en- 
joyment that gave a new zest and freshness to life. 
Two little hours seemed to have changed the whole 
course of my thoughts and feelings. 
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There was nothing about Miss Glanville like a 
heroine^I hate your heroines. She had none of 
that ** modest ease," and *^ quiet dignity," and 
*^ English grace" (Lord help usi) of which certain 
writers speak with *such applause* Thank Heaven, 
wke was cUve ; she had great sense, but the play- 
fulness of a child ; extreme rectitude of mind, but 
with the tenderness of a gazelle ; if she laughed, 
all her countenance, lips, eyes, forehead, cheeks 
laughed too ; *^ Paradise, seemed opened in her 
face;" if she looked grave, it was such a. lofty 
and upwardj yet sweet and gentle gravity, that 
you might (had you been gifted with the least im- 
aginati(m,) have supposed, from the model of her 
countenance, a new ordar of angels, between the 
cherubim and the seraphim, the angels of Love and 
Wisdom. She was not, perhaps, quite so silent in 
society bb my individual taste would desire ; but 
when she spoke, it was with a propriety of thought 
and diction which made me lament when her 
voice had ceased. It was as if something beautiful 
in creation had stopped suddenly. 
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Enough of dus now. I was lazily tuninig (the 
morning after Lady Roseville's) over some oid 
books, when Vincent entered. I observed that hii 
face was indied, and his eyes sparkled with more 
than their usual brilliancy. He looked careAiHy 
round the room, and then approaching his chair 
towards mine, sud, in a low ton^e — 

** Pelham, I hare something of importance on 
my mind which I wish to discuss with you ; biit 
let ma entreat you to lay aside your usual levity, 
and pardon me if I say affectation ; meet me with 
the candour and plainness which are the real di»- 
tinctions of your character/' 

*^ My Lord Vincent,^ I replied, ^' ther^ is, in your 
wordSf a depth and solemnity which pierce me 
through one Of N ■ 's best stuffed coats, even to 
the very heart. Let me rmg for my poodle and 
some eau d6 Cologne^ and I will hear you as you 
desire, from the alpha to the omega of your dis- 



course/' 



Vincent bit his lip, but I rung, had my orders 
executed, and then settling myself and my poodle 
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«n the iolky I dedftred my readiness to attend to 
bim. 

^ My dear £riend,^ said he, ^ I have often seen 
ttial, in spite of aU your love of pleasttre, you have 
yiMff BEbd con^uaDy turned towards higher and 
graver objects; and I have thought the better of 
foai talents, and of your future success, for the 
Mitle. parade you make of the one, and the little 
oare yeu appear tQ pay to the other: for 



*< * *tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young Ambition*s ladder.' 

I have also observed that you have, of late, been 
much to Lord Dawton's; I have even heard that 
you have been twice closeted with him. It is well 
known that, that person entertains hopes of leading 
the Oppontion to the graia arva of the Treasury 
benches ; and notwithstanding the years in which 
the Whigs have been out of oiBce, there are som^ 
persons who pretend to foresee the chance of a 
ooaliti<m between them and Mr. Gaskell, to whose 
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principles it is also added that they have been 
gradually assimilating/' 

Here Vincent paused a momcsity and looked full 
at me. I met his eye with a glance as searching 
as his own. His look changed^ apd he con- 
tinued. 

" Now listen to me, Felham ; such a coalition 
never can take place. You smile; I repeat it. It 
is my object to form a third party ; perhaps while 
the two great sects * anticipate the cabinet designs 
of fate/ there may suddenly come by a third, * to 
whom the whole shall be referred.^ Say that you 
think it not impossible that you may join us, and I 
will tiell you more." 

I paused for three minutes before I answered 
Vincent. I then said — *^ I thank you very sin- 
cerely for your proposal; tell me the names of 
two of your dengned party, and I will answer 
you?" 
• *^ Lord Lincoln and Lord I«esborough.^ 

" What !" said I — " the Whig, who says in the 
Upper House, that whatever may be the distresses 
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of the people, they shall not be gratified at the' 
cost of one of the despotic privileges of the aris« 
tocracy. Go to ! — , I will have none of him. 
As to Lesborough, he is a fool and a boaster — who 
is always puffing his own vanity with the windiest 
pur of oratorical bellows that ever were made by 
air and brass, for the purpose of sound and smoke, 
* signifying nothing.'* Go to ! — I will have none of 
him either.^' 

" You are right in your judgment of my con- 
frire^i^ answered Vincent ; " but we must itiake 
use of bad tools for good purposes." 

« No — no f" said I ; ** the commonest carpen- 
ter will tell you the reverse.*' 

Vincent eyed me suspiciously. " Look, you !" 
said he ; *^ I know well that no man loves better 
than you place, power, and reputation. Do you 
grant this ?** 

" I do !'* was my reply. 

^* Join with us ; I will place you in the House 
of Commons immediately : if we succeed, you shall 

H 3 
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bare the first and the best post I can give you. 
Now — ^ undw which, Kii^ BesopiBn, speak or 
dJer" 

^* I answer you in the words of the some worthy 
yoil quote/' said I-^^^ < A foutra for thine office/ 
•—Do you know, Yineeliti that I have, strange as it 
may seem to you, such a thing as a conscience ?— it 
is true I forget it now and then ; but in a public 
capacity, the recollections of others would put me 
very soon in mind of it. I know your party well. 
I cannot imagine — ^forgive me — one more injurious 
to the country, nor one more revolting to myself ; 
and I do positively affirm, that I would sooner 
feed my poodle on paunch and liver, instead of 
cream and fricassee, than be an instrument in the 
hands of men like Lincoln and Lesborough ; who 
talk much, who perform nothing^who join igno. 
ranee of every principle of legislation to indiffe* 
rence for every benefit to the people r-r-who are 
full of wise saws, but empty of ^ modern instances' 
— who level upwards, and trample downwards — 
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and would only value the ability you are pleased 
to impute to iQe» in the exact proportion that a 
sportsman values the ferret, that burrows for his 
pleasure, Md destroys for his interest. Your parhf 
Aukh stand r 

Vincent turned pale — *' And how long," said 
he, ^' have you learnt * the principles of legisla- 
tion,^ and this mighty affection for the < benefit of 
the people ?^ '* 

^* £ver since,^ said I, coldly, ^^ I learnt any 
diing ! The first piece of real knowledge I. ever 
gained was, that my interest was incorporated with 
that of the beings with whom I had the chance of 
being cast: if I injure them, I injure myself: if 
I can, do them any good, I receive the benefit 
in common with the rest. Now, as I have a 
great love for that personage, who has now the 
honour of addressing you, I resolved to be honest 
for his sake. So much for my affection lor the 
benefit of the people. As to the little knowledge 
of the principles of legislation, on which you are 
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kind ^aiough to compliment me, look over the 
books on this uble, or the Writings in this desk, 
and know, that ever since I had the misfortune 
of parting from you at Cheltenham, thw has not 
been a day in which I have spent Jess than six 
hours reading and writing on that sole subject. 
But enough of this— will you ride to-day ?" 
Vincent rose slowly — 

"* • Gli arditi (said he) tuoi voti 
Gik noti mi sodo ; 
Ma inveno a quel trono, 
Tu aspiri con me 
' Trema per te V '• 

" lo trema (I replied out of the same opera)— 
* lo trema— di te r "" 

" Well," answered Vincent, and his fine high 
nature overcame his momentary resentment and 
chagrin, at my reception of his offer— "Well, I 
honour you for your sentiments, though they are 
opposed to my own. I may depend on your secrecy ?'' 

" You may,"" said I. 
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^ I forgive you, Pelbam/' rejoin^ Vincent : ** we 
part fri^ids." 

^^ Wait one moment," said I, <* and pardon me, 
if I venture to speak in the language of caution to 
one ii) every way so superior to myself. No one, 
(I say this with a safe conscience, for I never 
flattered my friend in my life, though I have often 
adulated my enemy) — no one has a greater ad- 
miration for your talents than myself; I desire 
eagerly to see you in the station most fit for their 
display ; pause one moment before you link your- 
self, not only to party, but to principles that cannot 
stand. You have only to exert yourself, and you 
may either lead the oppontion, or be among the 
foremost in the administration. Take something 
certain rather than what is doubtful ; or at least 
stand alone : — such is my belief in your powers, if 
fairly tried, that if you were not united to those 
men, I would promise you faithfully to stand or 
fall by you alone, even if we had not through 
all England another soldier to our standard ; 
but 
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<< I thank you, Pelhatn,'* faid Vincent, interrupu 
ing me ; ** till we meet in public as enemies, we 
are friends in private^I desire no more.— Fare- 
weU." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



n Taut nieux employer notre esprit & suppoiter let infortaoes qui noui 
arriTentt qu'^ prftrolr oeUe qui nou« peuTent Mriver. 

RocfirouoAULT. 



No sooner had Vincent departed, than I but- 
toned my coat, and sallied out through a cold 
easterly wind to Lord Dawton's. It was truly 
said by the political quoter, that I had been often 
to that nobleman^s, although I have not thought 
it advisable to speak of my political adventures 
hitherto. I have before said, that I was ambitious ; 
and the sagacious have probably already dis- 
covered, that I was somewhat less ignorant than it 
was my usual pride and pleasure to appear. 
Heaven knows why ! but I had established among 
my uncle's friends, a reputation for talent, which I 
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by no meant* deserved, and no sooner had I beeu 
personally introduced to Lord Dawton, than I 
found myself courted by that personage in a 
manner equally gratifying and uncommon. When 
I lost my seat in Parliament, Dawtou assured me 
that before the session was over, I should be 
returned for one of his boroughs ; and though my 
mind revolted at the idea of beconwng dependant 
on any party, I made little scruple of promising 
conditionally to dOy myself to his. So far had 
affairs gone, when I was honoured with Vincent's 
proposal. I found Lord Dawton in his library, 
with the Marquess of Clandonald, (Lord Dart- 
more's father, and, from his rank and property, 
classed among the highest, as, from his vanity and 
restlessness, he was among the most active mem- 
bers of the Opposition.) Clandonald left the room 
when I entered. Few men in c^ce are wise 
enough to trust the young ; as if the greater zeal 
and sincerity of youth, did not more than com- 
pensate for its appetite for the gay, or its thought- 
lessness of the serious. 
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When we were alone, Dawton said to |Be> ^^. We 

are in great despair at the motion upon the i 

to be made in the Lower House. We have not a 
single person whom we can depend upon, for th6 
sweeping and convincing answer we ought to 
make ; and though we should at least muster our 
full force in voting, our whipper-in, poor » 

is so ill, that I fear we shall make but a very 
pitiful figure." 

'^ Give me,^ said I, ^* full permission to go forth 
into the high-ways and by-ways, and I will en- 
gage to bring. a whole legion oC dandies to the 
House door. I can go no farther ; your other agents 
must do the rest.'' 

" Thank you, my dear young friend," said 
Lord Dawton, eagerly ; '^ thank you a thousand 
times ; we must really get you in the House as 
soon as possible ; you will serve us more than I 
can express." 

I bowed, with a sneer I could not repress* 
Dawton pretended not to observe it. " Come," 
said I, <^ my lord, we have no time to lose. I shall 
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meet yvw, perhafM, at BnwlceBV, to-morrow ev^n- 
mg^ and report lo you re&pectiiig my succesB." 

Lord Dawton pressed my hand warmly, and 
MIowed me to the door. 

*^ He is the best premier we could have,^' 
thought I ; '< but he deceives hfanself, if he thinks 
Henry Pelham will play the )ackall to his lion. 
He win soon see that I shall keep for myself what 
he thinks I hunt for him.'' I passed through 
Pall Mall, and thought of Olanville. I knocked 
at his door ; he was at home< { found him lean* 
ing his cheek upon his hadd, in a thoughtfut 
potslion ; an open l^ter was bdbre him. 

*' Read that," he said, pointing to it. 

I did so. It was from the agent to the Duke 
at " '■ *, and contained bis appointment to an 
opposition Borough. 

<* A new toy, Pelham," said he, faintly smiling ; 
** but a little longer, and they will all be broken — 
the ratUe will be the last." 

" My dear, dear Glanville," said I, much 
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tSectedj '* do not talk thtui ; you ha^e every tliixig 
before you.'* 

** yes," interrupted Glaimile, ** you are wight, 
fyt every thing left for me is in the grate. Do 
you imagine that I can taste one of thepossessbni 
whidi fortiine has heaped vpon me, that I hare 
one healthful faculty, one sense of enjoymeni, 
imong the btodr^ itrhich o^er men are * heirs 
to?* Wbed did you ever see me for a momeai 
happy f I Kve^ a6 it were^ on a roek, barren, and 
kerblesR, and sapless, asid cot off from all human 
fellowship and interooutse. I had only a single 
object left to live fof , when you saw me at Paris ; 
I have gratified that, and the end and putpose of 
my existence is fulfilled. Heaved is mereiful; 
but a little while, aiid thi^ feveiisb and unquiet 
spirit shall be at rest." 

I took his hand and pressed it. 

** Feel," said he, ** this dry, burning skin ; 
count my pulse through the variations of a dngie 
minute, and you will cease either to pity me, or to 
speak to me of life. For months I haVe had. 
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ni^t aad day* • wasting — ^wasting fever, of brain, 
and heart, and frame ; the fire works well, and the 
fuel 18 nearly consumed.'* 

He paused, and we were both silent. In 
fiict, I was shocked at the fever of his pulse, no 
less than afiected at the despondency of his words; 
At last I spoke to him of medical advice. 
. ^* * Canst thou,' " he said, with a deep solemnity 
of voice and manner, ^* ^ administer to a mind 
diseased — pluck from the memory' — Ah ! away 
with the quotation and the reflection.*' And he 
sprung from the sofa, and going to the window, 
opened it, and leaned out for a few moments' in 
silence. When he turned again towards me, his 
manner had regained its usual quiet. He spoke 
about the important motion approaching on the 

, and promised to attend ; and then, by 

degrees, I led him to talk of his sister. 

He mentioned her with enthusiasm. ^^ Beauti- 
ful as Ellen is," he said, " her face is the very 
faintest reflection of her mind. Her habits of 
tbpught are so pure, that every impulse is a virtue. 
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Nierer was there a person to. whom goodness was so 
easy. Vice seems something so opposite to her 
nature, that I cannot imagine it possible for her 
to sin." 

** Will you not call with me at your mother's ?" 
said I. '^ I am going there to-day.*' 

Glanville replied in the a^rmative, and we went 
at. once to Lady Glanville's, in Berkeley Square; 
We were admitted into his mother^s boudoir. She 
was alone with Miss GlanTiUe. Our conversation 
soon turned from common place topics to those of 
a graver nature; the deep melancholy of Glan* 
ville's mind imbued all his thoughts when he once 
suffered himself to express them. 

^* Why," said Lady Glanville, who seemed pain- 
fvBy fond of her son, ^* why do you not go more 
into the world ? You suffer your mind to prey 
upon itself, till it destroys you. My dear, dear 
son, how very ill you seem." 

Elien, whose eyes swam in tears, as they gazed 
upon her brother, laid her beautiful hand upon 
his, and said, *< For my moiher'a sake, Reginald, 
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do take «Mre oise ni yourseJyT; yo)i wa^t m, find 
eseroise. and anmsenieiit." 

'' No," answered Qlan^ille, ^^ I n¥Wt nothing 
but occupation, and thanks to the Duke <^ 
I have now gQt it I am diosen member for 

^^I am ^ bappj,'^ said the proud mother; 
^jQu will now be all I have ever predicted for 
jmi^^' and, in her joy at the moment, she fn-got 
the hectic of his cheek, and the hoUowness of his 

eye* 

^^ Do you remember,'^ said Reginald, turning to 
his sister, '^ those beautiful lines in my faypurite 
Ford,— 



.« ** Glories 



Of human greatness are but pleasipg dreams. 
And shadows soon decaj^iag* On Uie stage 
Of my raortality» my youth has acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length 
By varied pleasures— sweetened in the mixture. 
But tragical in issue. Beauty, pomp. 
With every sensuality our giddiness 
Doth frame an idol — are inconstant friends 
When any troubled passion makes us halt 

On the unguarded castle of the mind.' ** 

« 

^' Your verses,*' 8aid I, ^' are beautiful, even to 
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roe, who have no soul for poetry, «id never wrote 
a line in my life. But I love not their pbilofiophy. 
In all sentiments that are impregnated with meUm* 
choly, and instil sadness as a morale I question the 
wisdom, and diq>ute the tritth. There is no situfr^ 
Uon in life which we cannot sweeten, or embitter, 
at will. If the past is gloopy, I do not see the 
Becessity of dwelling upon it. If the mind can 
make one vigorous exertion, it can another: the 
same energy you put forth in acquiring knowledge, 
would also enable you to baffle misfortune. Detor- 
mine not to think upon what is painful; resolutely 
turn away from every thing that recals it ; bend 
aU your attention to some new and engrossing 
object ; do this, and you defeat the past You smUe« 
as if this were impossible ; yet it is not an iota 
more so, than to tear one*s self from a favourite 
pursuit, and addict one's self to an object unwel- 
come to one at first. This the mind does continu* 
ally through life ; so can it also do the other, if 
you will but make an equal exertion. Nor does it 
seem to me natural to the human heart to look 
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much to the past; all its plans, its projects, its 
aspirations, are for the future ; it is for the future, 
and in the future, that we live. Our very passions, 
when most agitated, are most anticipiative. Re-^ 
venge, avarice, ambition, love, the desire of good 
and evil, are all fixed and pointed to some distant 
goal ; to look backwards, is like walking back- 
wards against our proper formation ; the mind 
does not readily adopt the habit, and when once 
adopted, it will readily return to its natural bias. 
Oblivion is, therefore, an easier obtained boon than 
we imagine. Forgetfulness of the past is pur- 
chased by increasing our anxiety for the future/' 

i paused for a moment, but Glanville did not 
answer me ; and, encouraged by a look from Ellen, 
I continued — "You remember that, according to 
ah old creed, if we were given memory as a curse, 
we were also given hope as a blessing. Counteract 
the one by the other. In my own life, I have 
committed many weak, many wicked actions; I 
have chased away their remembrance^ though I 
have trimsplanted their warning to the future. As 
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the body involuntarily avoids what is hurtful to it, 
without tracing the association to its first expe- 
rience, so the mind insensibly shuns what has for- 
merly afflicted it, even without palpably recalling 
the remembrance of the affliction. The Roman phi- 
losopher placed the secret of human happiness in 
the one maxim — ^ not to admire.' I never could 
exactly comprehend the sense of the moral : my 
maxim for the same object, would be — * never to 
regret.* '* 

^^ Alas ! my dear friend,*' said ^lanville — '* we 
are great philosophers to each other, but not to 
ourselves; the moment we begin tojeel sorrow, 
we cease to reflect on its wisdom. Time is the 
only comforter ; your maxims are very true, but 
they confirm me in my opinion — that it is in vain 
for us to lay down fixed precepts for the regulation 
of the mind, so long as it is dependent upon the 
body. Happiness and its reverse are constitutional 
in many persons, and it is then only that they are 
independent of circumstances. Make the health, 
the frames of all men alike — ^make their nerves 

VOL. II. I 
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of the same susceptibility — their memories of the 
same bluntness, of acuteness — ^and I will then 
allow, that you can give rules adapted to all men ; 
till then, your maxim, < never to regret,' is as 
idle as Horace's ^ never to admire.' It may be 
wise to you — ^it is impossible to me !" 

With these last words, 61anville*s voice faltered, 
and I felt averse to push the argument further. 
Ellen's eye caught mine, and gave me a look so 
kind, and almost grateful, that I forgot every thing 
else in the world. A few moments afterwards a 
friend of Lady Glanville^s was announced, and I 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



IntoB et Id Jecore ngro, 

Naseuntur domloi.— — > 

Pbrbids. 



The next two or three days I spent in visiting 
all my male friends in the Lower House, and en- 
ga^ng them to dine with me, preparatory to the 

great act of voting on 's motion. I led 

them myself to the House of Commons, and not 
feeling sufiicientty interested in the debate to 
remain, as a stranger, where I ought, in my own 
opinion, to have acted as a performer, I went to 
Brookes's to wait the result Lord Gravelton, a 
stout, blufF, six foot nobleman, with a voice like 
a Stentor, was ^* blowing up^' the waiters in the 

ooffee-room. Mr. , the author of T — — , 

I 2 
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was conning the Courier in a corner ; and Lord 
Armadilleros, the haughtiest aiid most honoociaUe 
peer in the calendar, was monopolizing the draw- 
ing-room with his right foot on one ^b tmd iSs 
left on the other. I sat myself down in sileneCf 
and looked over the *^ crack article" in the Edin- 
burgh. By and bye, the room got fuller ;e?ei7 
one spoke <^ the motion bef(»« the Houses aud 
anticipated the merits of the speeches^ md the 
numbers of the voters^ 

At last a principal member entered^— a crowd 
gathered round him, ^* I have heaid,^' ht said^ 
^^ the most >exU*aordinary speech, for the combina<* 
tion of knowledge and imaginatibn that 1 .6VQr re- 
collect to have listened to.'' 

" From Oaskell, I suppose?'^ was the univer^ 
cry. 

<«No/' said Mr. , «'6askell has not yet 

spoken. It was from a young man wbohas only 
just taken his seat. It was received with the moat 
unanimous cheers, and was, indeed, a remarkable 
display.'* 
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^^What is his name?" I asked, already half 
foreboding the answer. 

^ I only just learnt it as I left the House/' re- 
plied Mr. ' ; ^^ the speaker was Sir Reginald 

GlanviUe." 

Then every one wboia I had c^ten before heard 
censure Glanville for his rudeness, or laugh at him 
f<tf his eecentricity, opiened ' their mouths in oon- 
gratulations to their own wisdom, for having long 
admired his talents and predicted his success* 

I left the *^iurba tremi aequm$ joviunom^ I 
felt a^tated and feverish ; those who have uaex< 
pectediy beard of the successof a man for whom 
great affection is blen d ed with greater interest, can 
understand the restlessness of mind with, which I 
wandered into the steeets. The air was ,oold and 
nipping. I was buttoning my coat round my chest, 
-when I heard a v)(»ce say, << You have dropped 
your glove, Mr. Pelham.'' 

The speaker was Thornton. I thanked him 
coldly for his dvility, and was gointgon, when he 
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'said, ** If your way is up Fall Mall, I have no 
objection to join you for a few minutes." 

I bowed with some hautetir ; and as I seldom 
refuse any opportunity of knowing more perfectly 
individual character, I said I should be happy of 
his company so long as our way lay together. 

^^ It is a cold night, Mr. Pelham,'^ said Thorn- 
ton, after a pause. '^ I have been dining at Hatch- 
ett's, with an old Paris acquaintance; I am sorry 
we did not meet more often in France, but I was 
so taken up with my friend Mr. Warburton,*** 

As Thornton uttered that name, he looked hard 
at me, and then added, " By the bye, I saw you 
with Sir Reginald Glanville the other day ; you 
know him well, I presume ?^ 

" Tolerably well," said I, with indifference. 

*' What a strange character he is," rejoined 
Thornton ; " / also have known him for some 
years,'^ and again Thornton looked pryingly into 
my countenance. Poor fool, it was not for a pene- 
tration like his to read the cor inscrutabile of a 
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man born and bred like me, in the consummate dis» 
simulation of bon ion, 

"He is very ridi, is he not?" said Thornton, 
after a brief silence. 

" I believe so," said I. 

" Humph !" answered Thornton. " Things 
have grown better with him, in proportion as they 
grew worse with me^ who have had ^ as good luck 
as the cow that stuck herself with her own horn.' 
I suppose he is not too anxious to recollect me — 
* poverty parts fellowship.* Well, hang pride, 
say I ; give me an honest heart all the year round, 
in summer or winter, drought or plenty. Would 
to God, some kind friend would lend me twenty 
pounds." 

To this wish I made no reply. Thornton sighed. 

" Mr. Pelham,**' renewed he, *' it is true, I have 
known you but a short time — excuse the liberty I 
take — but if you could lend me a trifle, it would 
really assist me very much." 

'* Mr. Thornton," said 1, " if I knew you bet- 
ter, and could serve you mere, you might apply to 
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me for a more real assistance than any hctgcdeUe I 
ooold afford you would be. If twenty pounds 
would really be of service to you, I will lend it you, 
upon this condition, that you never ask me for 
ano^r farthing.'* 

Thornton's face brightened. *^A thousand, 
thousand — ^^ he begun. 

•'No,** interrupted I, "no thanks, only your 
promise.*' 

" Upon my honour,*' said Thornton, *' I wifl 
never ask you for another farthing." 

•• There is honour among thieves," thought I, 
and so I took out the sum mentioned, and gave it 
to him. In good earnest, though I disliked the man, 
his threadbare garments and altered appearance 
moved me to compassion. Wh3e he was pocketing 
the money, which he did with the most unequivo- 
cal delight, a tall figure passed us rapidly. We 
both turned at th^ same instant, and recognized 
Glanville. He had not gone seven yards beyond 
us, before we observed his steps, which were very 
irregular, pause suddenly ; a moment afterwards 
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be fell against the iron rails of an area; we hasten- 
ed towards him, he was apparently fainting. His 
countenimce was perfectly livid, and marked with 
the traces of extreme exhaustion. I sent Thornton 
to the nearest public-house for some water ; before 
be returned, Glaaville had recovered. 

*^ All — all — ^in vain,'' he said, slowly and un- 
consciously, <* death is the only Lethe,^ 

He started when he saw me. I made him lean 
on my arm, and we walked on slowly. 

*^ I have already heard of your qpeech," said I. 
Gianville smiled with the usual faint and sicklied 
expression, which made his smile painful even in 
its exceeding sweetness. 

^^ You have also already seen its effects ; the 
excitement was too much for me.'' 

^* It must have been a proud moment when you 
sat down," said I. 

^^ It was one of the bitterest I ever felt — it was 
fraught with the memory of the dead. What are 
all honours to me now ? — O God ! O God ! have 



mercy upon me !" 



I 3 
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And Glanville stopped suddenly, and put his 
hand to his temples. 

By this time Thornton had joined us. When 
Glanville's eyes rested upon him, a deep hectic 
rose slowly and gradually over his cheeks. Thorn- 
ton's lip curled with a malicious expression. Glan- 
ville marked it, and his brow grew on the mo- 
ment as black as night. 

" Begone !" he said, in a loud voice, and with a 
flashing eye, " begone instantly ; I loath the very 
sight of so base a thing." 

Thornton''s quick, restless eye, grew like a 
living coal, and he bit his lip so violently that the 
blood gushed out. He made, however, no other 
answer than — 

" You seem agitated to-night. Sir Reginald ; I 
wish your speedy restoration to better health. 
Mr. Pelham, your servant." 

Glanville walked on in silence till we came to 
his door : we parted there ; and for want of any^ 

thing better to do, I sauntered towards the M 

Hell, in St. James's Place. There were only about 
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ten or twelve persons in the rooms, and all were 
gathered round the hazard table — I looked on 
silently, seeing the knaves devour the fools, and 
younger brothers make up in wit for the deficien- 
cies of fortune. 

The Honourable Mr. Blagrave came up to me* ; 
" Do you never play P*^ said he. 

Sometimes," was my brief reply. 
Lend me a hundred pounds !^ rejoined my 
kind acquaintance. 

*' I was just going to make you the same re- 
quest," said I. 

Blagrave laughed heartily. "Well," said he, "be 
my security to a Jew, and I'll be your's. My 
fellow lends me money at only forty per cent. 

My governor is a d d stingy old fellow, for 

I am the most moderate son in the universe. I 
neither hunt, nor race, nor have I any one, 
favourite expense, except gambling, and he won't 
satisfy me in that — now I call such conduct 
shameful !'^ 

" Unheard of barbarity,*^ said I ; " and you do 
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wdl to ruin your property by Jews, before you 
have it ; you could not avenge yourself better on 
• the governor.' *' 

*• No, d— — me,'' said Blagrave, " leave me 
alone for that ! Well, I have got five pounds left, 
I shall go and slap it down.'* 

No sooner had he left me than I* was accosted 
by Mr. Goren, a handsome little adventurer, who 
lived the devil knew how, for the devil seemed to 
take eitcellent care of him. 

" Poor Blagrave !" said he, eying the counte- 
nance of that ingenious youth. ^^ He is a strange 
fellow — he asked me the other day, if I ever read 
the History of England, and told me there was a 
great deal in it about his ancestor, a Roman 
General, in the time of William the Conqueror, 
called Caractacus. He told me at the last New« 
market, that he had made up a capital book, and 
it turned out that he had hedged with such dex« 
terity, that he mtist lose one thousand pounds, and 
he might lose two. Well, well," continued Goren, 
with a sanctified expression ; ^^ I would sooner see 
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those real Ibols here, than the confounded scoun- 
drels, nrho pillage one under -a false appearance. 
Never, Mr. Pelfaam, trust to a man at a gaming- 
house ; the honestest look hides the worst sharper ! 
Shall you try your luck to-night ?" 
« No,'' said I, " I shall only look on." 
Goren sauntered to the table, and sat down 
next to a rich young man, of the best temper and 

■ 

the worst luck in the world. After a few throws, 

Goren said to him, " Lord , do put your 

money aside — you have so much on the table, that 
it interferes with mine — and that is really so un- 
pleasant Suppose you put some of it in your 
pocket." 

Lord ■ took a handful of notes, and 

stuffed them carelessly in his coat pocket. Five 
minutes afterwards I saw Goren insert his hand, 
empty ^ in his neighbour's pocket, and bring it out 
yiiS— and half an hour afterwards he handed over 
a fifty pound note to the marker, saying, " There, 
Sir, is my debt to you. God bless me, Lord 
, how you have won ; I wish you would 
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not leave all your money about — do put it in your 
pocket with the rest." 

Lord — — — (who had perceived the trick, 
though he was too indolent to resent it), laughed. 
** No, no, Goren,** said he, " you must let me keep 
aomer* 

m 

Goren coloured, and soon after rose. ^^ D — n 
my luck !'* said he, as he passed me. <* I wonder 
J continue to play — ^but there are such sharpers 
in the room. Avoid a gaming house, Mr. Pel- 
ham, if you wish to live.'' 
. " And let live," thought I. 

I was just going away, when I heard a loud 
laugh on the stairs, and immediately afterwards 
Thornton entered, joking with one of the 
markers. He did not see me; but approaching 
the table, drew out the identical twenty pound 
note I had given him, and asked for change with 
the air of a millionaire, I did not wait to witness 
his fortune, good or ill ; I cared too little about it. 
I descended the stairs, and the servant, on open- 
ing the door for me, admitted Sir John Tyrrell. 
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4< 



What," I thought, " is the habit ^^iS so strong ?'.' 
We stopped each other, and after a few words of 
greeting, I went, once more, up stairs with him. 

Thornton was playing as eagerly with his small 
quota, as Lord C— — with his ten thousands. He 
nodded with an affected air of familiarity to Tyr- 
rell, who returned his salutation with the most 
supercilious hauteur; and very soon afterwards 
the baronet was utterly engrossed by the chances 
of the game. I had, however, satisfied my curio- 
sity, in ascertaining that there was no longer any 
intimacy between him and Thornton, and accord- 
ingly once more I took my departure. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



The timet have been 



That when the brains were out, the man woald die,' 
And there an end:— but now they rise again. 

Macbeth, 



It was a strange thing to see a man like, Glan^ 
ville, with costly tastes, luxurious habits, great 
talents, peculiarly calculated for display, courted 
by the highest members of the state, admired fof 
his beauty and genius by half the women in Lon« 
don, yet living in the most ascetic seclusion from 
his kind, and indulging in the darkest and most 
morbid despondency. No female was ever seen to 
win even his momentary glance of admiration. A4 
the senses seemed to have lost, for his palate, thei( 
customary allurements. He lived among his booksl 
and seemed to make his favourite companion| 
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amidst the past. At nearly all hours of the night he 

was awake, and occupied, and at day-break his horses 

were always brought to ^is door. He rode alone 

for several hours, and then, on his return, he was 

employed, till the hour he went to the House, in 

the affairs and politics of the day. Ever since his 

dilmti he had entered with much constancy 

into the more leading debates, and his speeches 

were invariably of the same commanding order 

which had characterised his first. 

It was singular that, in his parliamentary dis- 
play, as in his ordinary conversation, there were 
none of the wild and speculative opinions, or the 
burning enthusiasm of romance, in which the natu- 
ral inclination of his mind seemed so essentially to 
delight. His arguments were always remarkable 
for the soundness of the principles on which they 
were based, and the logical clearness with which 
they were expressed. The feverish fervour of his 
temperament was, it is true, occasionally shown in 
a remarkable energy of delivery, or a sudden and 
unexpected burst of the more impetuous powers of 
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oratory; but these were so evidently natural and 
spontaneous, and so happily adapted to be impres- 
ttve of the subject, rather than irrelevant from its 
hearings, that they never displeased even the oldest 
and coldest cynics, and calculators of the Hoiise. 

It is no uncommon contradiction in human 
nature (and in Glanville it seemed peculiarly pro- 
minent) to find men of imagination and genius 
gifted with the strongest common sense, Ibr the 
admonition or benefit of others^ even while con- 
stantly neglecting to exert it for themselves. He 
was soon marked out as the most promising and 
important of all the junior members of the House, 
and the coldness with which he kept aloof from 
social intercourse with the party he adopted, only 
served to increase their respect, though it prevent- 
ed their affection. 

Lady Rosevil)e*s attachment to him was scarcely 
a secret ; the celebrity of her name in the world 
of tan made her least look or action the constant 
subject of present remark and after conversation ; 
and there were too many moments, even in the 
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w^atchful publicity of society, when that charming 
but imprudent person forgot every thing but the 
romance of her attachment. Glanville seemed not 
only perfectly imtouched by it, but even wholly 
unconscious of its existence, and preserved inva» 
riably, whenever he was forced into the crowd, the 
same stem, cold, unsytepathizing reserve, which 
made him, at once, an object of universal conversa- 
tion and dislike. 

Three weeks after Glanville's first speech in the 
House, I called upon him, with a proposal from 
Lord Dawton. After we had discussed it, we 
spoke on more familiar topics, and at last, he men* 
tioned Thornton. It will be observed that we had 
never conversed respecting that person ; nor had 
Glanville once alluded to our former meetings, or 
to his disguised appearance and false appellation 
at Paris. Whatever might be the mystery, it was 
evidently of a painful nature, and it was not, there- 
fore, for me to allude to it. This day he spoke of 
Thornton with a tone of indifference. 
" The man,*' he said, ** I have known for some 
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time ; he was useful to me abroad, and, notwith- 
standing his character, I rewarded him well for his 
services. He has since applied to me several times 
for money, which is spent at the gambling-bouse 
as soon as it is obtained. I believe him to be 
leagued with a gang of sharpers, of the lowest 
description ; and I am reaUy unwilling any farther 
to supply the vicious necessities of himself and 
his comrades. He is a mean, mercenary, rascal, 
who would scruple at no enormity, provided he was 
paid for it !' 

Glanville paused for a few moments, and then 
added, while his cheek blushed, and bis voice 
seemed somewhat hesitating and embarrassed — 

** You remember Mr. Tyrrell at Paris ?" 

** Yes,'* said I — " he is, at present, in London, 
and — ." Glanville started as if he had been shot. 

** No, no,'* he exclaimed, wildly — ** he died 
at Paris, from want — from starvation.^' 

" You are mistaken,^ said I ; ** he is now Sir 
John Tyrrell, and possessed of considerable pro- 
perty. I saw him myself, three weeks ago." 
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Grlanville laid his hand upon my arm, and 
grasped it so firmly that the mark remained there 
for days afterwards. He looked in my face with 
a long, stern, prying gaze, and his cheek grew 
more ghastly and livid with every moment. At 
last he turned, and muttered something between 
his teeth ; and at that moment the door opened, 
and Thornton was announced. Glanville sprung 
towards him, and seized him by the throat ! 

" Dog !" he cried, " you have deceived me — 
Tyrrell lives !" 

^* Hands off !" cried the gamester, with a 
savage grin of defiance — ^^ hands off! or by the 
Lord that made me you shall have gripe for 
gripe!'* 

^^Ho, wretch!" said Glanville, shaking him 
violently, while his worn and slender, yet still 
muscular and powerful frame, trembled with the 
excess of his passion ; ^^ dost thou dare to threaten 
me!" and with these words he flung Thornton 
ag£unst the opposite wall with such force, that the 
blood gushed out of his mouth and nostrils. The 
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gambler roee dowly, and wiping the blood from 
his face, fixed his malignant and fiery eye upon 
his aggressor, with an expression of collected hate 
and vengeance, that made my very blood creep. 

** It is not my day nono^ he said, with a calm, 
quiet, cold voice, and then, suddenly changing his 
manner, he approached me with a sort of bow, 
and made some temark on the weather. 

Meanwhile, Glanville had sunk on the sofa, ex. 
hausted, less by his late efibrt than the convulsive 
passion which had produced it. He rose in a few 
moments, and said to Thornton, '* Pardon my 
violence ; let this pay your bruises ;'^ and he placed 
a long and apparently well filled purse, in Thorn- 
ton's hand. That veritable philosopher took it 
with the same air as a dog receives the first caress 
from the hand which has just chastised him ; and 
feeling the purse between his short hard fingers, 
as if to ascertain the soundness of its condition, 
quietl}^ slid it into his breeches pocket, which he 
then buttoned with care, and pulling his waistcoat 
down, as if for further protection to the deposit, 
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he turned towards Glanville, and said, in his usual 
quaint style of vulgarity— 

^^ Least said, Sir Reginald, the soonest mended. 
Gold is a good plaster for bad bruises. Now, then, 
your will; — ask and I will answer, unless you 
think Mr. Pelham un de trop^ 

I was already at the door, with the intention 
of leaving the room, when Glanville cried, *' Stay, 
Pelham^ I have but one question to ask Mr. 
Thornton. Is John Tyrrell still living ?" 

" He is !" answered Thornton, with a sardonic 
smile. 

^* And beyond all want P*^ resumed Glanville. 
" He is !" was the tautological reply. 
** Mr. Thornton," said Glanville, with a calm 
voice, "I have now done with you — you may 
leave the room !" 

Thornton bowed with an air of ironical respect, 
and obeyed the command. 

I turned to look at Glanville. His coun- 
tenance, always better adapted to a stern, than 
a soft expression, was perfectly fearful ; every 
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line in it seemed dug into a furrow ; the brows 
were bent over his large and flashing eyes w)th 
a painful intensity of anger and resolve; his 
teeth were clenched firmly as if by a vice, and the 
thin upper lip, which was drawn from them with a 
bitter curl of scorn, was as white as death* His 
right hand had closed upon the back of the massy 
chair, over which his tall nervous frame leant, and 
was grasping it with an iron force, which it could 
not support : it snapped beneath his hand like a 
hazel stick. This accident, slight as it was, recalled 
him to himself. He apologized with apparent self- 
possesmon for Us disorder ; and, after a few words 
of fervent and affectionate farewell on my part, 
1 1^ him to the solitude which I knew he desired. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

While I tMmed only Intent upon pleuttre, I locked in my heart the eon- 
sciontneM and vanity of power ; in the levity of the Up* I diif nieed the 
hnow ledge and the worhingt of the brain ; and I looked, at with a gifted eye- 
npon the mysteries of the hidden depths, while I seemed to float an idler 
with the herd only npon the surface of the stream. 

FalkiiInd. 

As I walked home, revolving the scene I bad 
witnessed, the words of TyrreU came into my re- 
collection — viz. that the cause of Glanville^s dis- 
like to him had arisen in Tyrrell's greater success 
in some youthful Uaison. In thb account I could 
not see much probability. In the first place, the 
cause was not sufficient to produce such an effect ; 
and, in the second, there was little likelihood that 
the young and rich Glanville, possessed of the most 
various accomplishments, and the most remarkable 
personal beauty, should be supplanted by a needy 

VOL. II. K 
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spendthrift (as Tyrrell at that time was), of coarse 
manners, and unpolished mind ; with a person not^ 
indeed, unprepossessing, but somewhat touched by 
time, and never more comparable to Glanville's 
than that of the Satyr to Hyperion. 

While I was meditating over a mystery which 
excited my curiosity more powerfully than any* 
thing, not relating to himself, ought ever to occupy 
the attention of a wise man, I was accosted by 
Vincent : the difference in our politics had of late 
much dissevered us^ and when he took my arm, 
and drew me up Bond Street, I was somewhat sur- 
prised at his condescension. 

<^ Listen to me, Pelham,*' he said; ''once more 
I offer you a settlement in our colony. There will 
be great changes soon : trust me, so radical a party 
as that you have adopted can never come in : our's, 
on the contrary, is no less moderate than liberal. 
This is the last time of asking ; for I know you 
will soon have exposed your opinions in public 
more openly than you have yet done^ and then it 
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will be too late. At present I hold with Hudibras, 
and the antients, that it is — 

** ' More honourable &r, servare 
Civem than slay an adversary/ * ' 

** Alas, Yincent," said I, ^^ I am marked out for 
slaughter, for you cannot convince me by words, 
and so, I suppose, you must conquer me by blows. 
Adieu, this is my way to Lord Dawton's : where 
sre you going ?" 

<< To mount my horse, and join the parca juven- 
tus/' said Vincent, with a laugh at his own.witti>- 
dsm, as we shook hands, and parted. 

I grieve much, my beloved reader, that I cannot 
unfold to thee all the particulars of my political 
intrigue. I am, by the very share which fell to my 
lot, bound over to the strictest secrecy, as to its 
nature, and the characters of the chief agents in its 
execution. Suffice it to say, that the greater part 
of my time was, though furtively, employed in a 
sort of home diplomacy, gratifying alike to the 
activity of my tastes, and the vanity of my mind, 

K S 
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and there were moments when I ventured to grasp 
in my imagination the highest honours of the state, 
and the most lucrative offices of power. I had 
filled Dawton, and his coadjutors, with an exagge- 
rated opinion of my abilities; but I knew well 
how to sustain it. I rose by candle-light, and con* 
sumed, in the intensest application, the hours which 
every other individual of our party wasted in ener- 
vating slumbers, from the hestemal dissipation or 
debauch. Was there a question in political eco- 
nomy debated, mine was the readiest and the clearest 
reply. Did a period in our constitution become 
investigated, it was I to whom the duty of expo- 
sitor was referred. From Madame D'Anville, 
with whom (though lost as a lover) I constantly 
corresponded as a friend, I obtained the earliest 
and most accurate detiul of the prospects and 
manceuvres of the court in which her life was 
spent, and in whose more secret offices her husband 
was employed. I spared no means of extending 
my knowledge of every the minutest point which 
could add to the reputation I enjoyed. I made 
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myself acquainted mth the individual interests 
and exact circumstances of all whom it was our 
object to intimidate or to gain. It was I who 
brought to the House the younger, and idler mem- 
bers, whom no more nominally powerful agent 
could allure from the ball-room or the gaming- 
house. 

In short, while, by the dignity of my birth, and 
the independent hauteur of my bearing, I pre. 
served the rank of an equal amongst the highest of 
the set, I did not scruple to take upon myself the 
labour and activity of the most subordinate. 
Dawton declared me his right hand ; and, though 
I knew myself rather his bead than his hand, I 
pretended to feel proud of the appellation. In 
truth, I only waited for my entrSe into the House, 
to fix my eye and grasp upon the very situation 
that nobleman coveted for himself. 

Meanwhile, it was my pleasure to wear in so- 
ciety the coxcombical and eccentric costume of 
character I had first adopted, and to cultivate the 
arts which won from women the smile which 
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cheered and encouraged me in my graver contest 
with men. It was only to Ellen Glanville, that 
I laid aade an aflPectation, which I knew was little 
likely to attract a taste so refined and unadulterated 
as her's* I discovered in her a mind which, while 
it charmed me by its tenderness and freshnesSf 
elevated me by its loftiness of thought. She was, 
at heart, perhaps, as ambitious as myself; but 
while my aspirations were concealed by affectation, 
her's were softened by her timidity, and purified 
by her religion. There were moments when I 
opened myself to her, and caught a new spirit 
from her look of sympathy and enthusiasm. 

<^ Yes,^ thought I, ** I do long for honours, 
but it is that I may ask her to share and ennoble 
them.^ In fine, I loved as other men loved — and 
I fancied a perfection in her, and vowed an emu- 
lation in myself, which it was reserved for Time 
to ratify or deride. 

Where did I leave myself? as the Irishman 
said — on my road to Lord Dawton^s. I was lucky 
enough to find that personage at home; he was 
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writing at a table covered with pamphlets and 
books of reference. 

^< Hush ! Felham," said bis lordship, who is 
a quiet, grave, meditative little man, always 
ruminating on a very small cud — ^< hush ! or do 
oblige me by looking over this history, to find out 
the date of the Council of Pisa." 

^^ That will do, my young friend,^' said his 
lordship — after I had replied to his query — " I 
wish to Heaven^ I could finish this pamphlet by 
to-morrow : it is intended as an answer to- 
But I am so perplexed with business, that — '*' 

** Perhaps," said I, '* if you will pardon my 
int^rupting you, I can throw your observations 
together— make your Sibylline leaves into a book. 
Your lordship will find the matter, and I will not 
spare the trouble.^' 

Lord Dawton was profuse in his thanks ; he ex- 
plained the subject, and left the arrangement 
wholly to me. He could not presume to dictate. 
I promised him, if he lent me the necessary 
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books, to finish the pamphlet against the following 
evening. 

** And now,'' said Lord Dawton — " that we have 
settled this affair — ^what news from France T' — • 



<< I wish,^ sighed Lord Dawton, as we were 
calculating our forces, '' that we could gain over 
Lord Guloseton." 

^< What, the facetious epicure ?" sidd I. 

^< The same," answered Dawton : ^^ we want 
him as a dinner*giver ; and, besides, he has four 
votes in the Lower House." 

^< Well,'^ said I, ^' he is indolent and indepen- 
dent — ^it is not impossible.**' 

^' Do you know him ?*' answered Dawton. 

« No -r said I. 

Dawton sighed — " And young A ?" said 

the statesman, after a pause. 

« Has an expensive mistress, and races. Your 
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lordship might he sure of faim^ were you in power, 
and sure not to have him while you are out 
of it." 
• «« And B f " rejmned Dawton. 

> lb 

• ••*#* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Mangei-Toat blen, Moniieur ? 
Onl, et bob eneore mieox. 

Mofu, de Poreeavgnae. 



My short pamphlet took prodigiouslj. The 
authorship was attributed to the most talented 
member of the opposition ; and though there were 
many errors in style, and (I now think) many 
sophisms in the reasoning, yet it carried the end 
proposed by all ambition of whatever species — and 
imposed upon the taste of the public. 

Sometime afterwards, I was going down the 
stairs at Almack's, when I heard an altercation, 
high and grave, at the door of reception. To my 
surprise, I found Lord Guloseton and a very 
young man in great wrath ; the latter had never 
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been to Almack^s before, and had forgotten his 
ticket. Guloseton, who belonged to a very dif- 
ferent set to that of the Almackians^ insisted that. 
his word was enough to bear his juvenile com- 
panion through. The ticket inspector was irate and 
obdurate, and having seldom or ever seen Lord 
Guloseton himself, paid very little respect to his 
authority. 

As I was wrapping myself in my cloak, Gulose- 
ton turned tome, for passion makes men open their 
hearts ; too eager for an opportunity of acquiring 
tlie epicure's acquaintance, I offered to get his 
friend admittance in an instant ; the offer was 
delightedly accepted, and I soon procured a small 

piece of pencilled paper from Lady ^ which 

effectually silenced the Charon, and opened the 
Stygian via to the Elysium beyond. 

Guloseton overwhelmed me with his thanks. I 
remounted the stairs with him — took every oppor* 
tunity of ingratiating myself — ^received an invita- 
tion to dinner on the following day, and left Wil- 
lises transported at the goodness of my fortune. 
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At the hour of eight on the ensuing evening, 
I had just made my entrance into Lord Guloseton's 
drawing-room. It was a small apartment, furnished 
with great luxury and some taste. A Venus of 
Titian's was placed over the chimney-piece, in all 
the gorgeous voluptuousness of her unveiled 
beauty — ^the pouuog lip, not silent though shtU — 
the eloquent lid drooping over the eye, whose 
fiveiHe you could so eamly imagine — ^the arms — 
the limbs — the attitude, so composed, yet so 
redolent of life — all seemed to indicate that sleep 
was not forgetfulness, and that the dreams of the 
goddess were not wholly inharmonious with the 
waking realities in which it was her gentle pre- 
rogative to indulge. On either side, was a picture 
of the delicate and golden hues of Claude ; these 
were the only landscapes in the room ; the remain- 
ing pictures were more suitable to the Venus of the 
luxurious Italian. Here was one of the beauties 
of Sir Peter Lely ; there was an admirable copy 
of the Hero and Leander. On the table lay the 
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Basia al Johannes 'Semindu6» and a few French 
works on Oastrooomy. 

As for the genf/us km-^yon must ime^ne a 
middle-idzed, middle^'aged man, with an air rather 
of delicate than florid health. But little of the 
ejects of his good cheer were apparent* in the ex* 
tieffnal man. His cheeks were ..neither swollen nor 
inflated—his person thoog^ not thin^ was of no. 
unwieldy obeinty — ^tbe tip. of his nasal organ, was, 
it is true, of a more ruby tinge than the rest, and 
one carbuncle, of tender i^ and gentle dyes, dif- 
fused its mellow and moonligfat influence over the 
physiognomical scenery-^bis forehead was high 
and bald, and the few locks which still rose above 
it, were carefully and gracefully curled i V Antique, 
Beneath a pair of grey shaggy brows, (which their 
noble owner bad a strange habit of raising and 
depressing, according to the nature of his horros- 
ques,) rolled two very small, piercing, arch, rest- 
less orbs, of a tender green, and the mouth, which 
was wide and thick-lipped, was expreMve of great 
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sensuality, and curved upwards in a perpetual 
smile. 

Such was Lord Guloseton. To my surprise no 
other guest but myself appeared. 

*^ A new friend,** said he, as we descended into 
the dining-room, ** is like a new dish — one must 
have him all to oneself, thoroughly to enjoy and 
rightly to understand him." 

** A noble precept," said I, with enthusiasm. 
^* Of all vices, indiscriminate hospitality is the 
most pernicious. It allows us neither conversa- 
tion nor dinner, and realizing the mythological 
fable of Tantalus, gives us starvation in the midst 
of plenty." 

^' You are right,^* said Guloseton, solemnly ; 
^* I never ask above six persons to dinner, and I 
never dine out ; for a bad dinner, Mr. Pelham, a 
bad dinner is a most serious — I may add, the most 
serious calamity.** 

" Yes," I replied, ** for it carries with it no 
consolation : aburied friend may be replaced — ^alost 
mistress renewed — a slandered character be reco- 
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vered — even a broken constitution restored ; but a 
dinner, once lost, is irreinediable ; that day is for 
ever departed ; an appetite once thrown away can 
never, till the cruel proUxity of the gastric agents 
is over, be regained. * II y a ta/nt de mcMresses^ 
(says the admirable Corneille), *^ U fiy a quCvffi 
diner: '' 

^* You speak like an oracle — like the Cook's 
Oratlcj Mr. Pelham ; may I send you some soup, 
it is a 2a Carmelite f But what are you about to do 
with that case ?^' 

'' It contains^' (said I) ^* my spoon, my knife, 
and my fork. Nature afflicted me with a propen- 
sity, which through these machines I have endea- 
voured to remedy by art. I eat with too great a 
rapidity. It is a most unhappy failing, for one 
often hurries over in one minute, what ought to 
have afforded the fullest delight for the period of 
Jive. It is, indeed, a vice which deadens enjoy- 
ment, as well as abbreviates it; it is a shameful 
waste of the ^fts, and a melancholy perversion of 
the bounty, of Providence ; my conscience tor- 
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mented roe ; but the habit, fatally indulged in early 
childhood, was not easy to oyercome. At la^ I 
resolyed to construct a ^loon of peculiarly shallow^ 
dimensions, a fork so small, that it could only raise 
a certain portion to my mouth, and a knife rendered 
Uunt and jagged, so that it required a proper and 
just time to carve the goods * the gods provide me.' 
My lord, * the lovely Thais sits beside me' in the 
form <^ a bottle of Maddra. Suffer me to take 
wine with you ?" 

*^ With pleasure, my good friend ; let us drink 
to the memory of the Carmelites, to whom we are 
indebted for this inimitable soup." 

«« Yes !" I cried. " Let us for once shake off the 
prejudices of sectarian faith, and do justice to one 
order of those incomparable men, who, retiring from 
the cares of an idle and sinful world, gave tliemselves 
with undivided zeal and attention to the theory 
and practice of the profound science of gastronomy. 
It is reserved for us, my lord, to pay a grateful 
tribute of memory to those exalted recluses, who. 



« 
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through a long period of barbarism and darkness, 
preserved, in the solitude of their cloisters, what- 
ever of Roman luxury and cla3sic dainties have 
come down to this later age. We will drink to 
the Carmelites as a sect, but we will drink also to 
the monks as a body. Had we lived in those days, 
we had been monks ourselves.'* 

It is singular,^' answered Lord Guloseton — 

(by the by, what think you of this turbot ?) — to 
trace the history of the kitchen ; it a£Pords the 
greatest scope to the philosopher and the moralist. 
The ancients seemed to have been more mental, 
more imaginative, than us in their dishes; they fed 
their bodies as well as their minds upon delusion : ^ 
for. instance, they esteemed beyond all price the 
tongues of nightingales, because they tasted the 
very music of the birds in the organs of their 
utterance. That is what I call the poetry of 
gastronomy !" 

**Yes," said I, with a sigh, "they certainly 
had, in some . respects, the advantage over us. 
Who can pore over the suppers of Apicius with* 
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out the fondest regret ? The venerable Ude* im- 
plies, that the study has not progressed. * Cook- 
ery (he says, in the first part of his work) pos- 
sesses but few innovators/ ^ 

<< It is with the greatest diffidence," said Gu- 
loseton, (his mouth full of truth and turbot), 
'^ that we may dare to differ from so great an 
authority. Indeed, so high is my veneration for 
that wise man, that if all the evidence of my sense 
and reason were on one side, and the dictum of 
the great Ude upon the other, I should be in* 
dined — I think, I should be determined^to re- 
linquish the former, and adopt the latter, "-f 

<* Bravo, my lord,*^ cried I, warmly. *^ ^ Qu'tm 
Cuisinier est un mortd divin!* Why should 
we not be proud of our knowledge in cookery ? 
It is the soul of festivity at all times, and to all 
ages. How many marriages have been the conse- 
quence of meeting at dinner ? How much good 
fortune has been the result of a good supper ? At 

♦ Q.— The venerable Bede. — PrinUi^t Devil, 

t See the speech of Mr. Brougham in honour of Mr. Fox. 
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what moment of our existence are we happier than 

at table ? There hatred and animosity are lulled 

to sleep, and pleasure alone reigns. Here the 

oook, by his skill and attention, anticipates our 

vrishes in the happiest sdection of the best dishes 

and decorations. Here our wants are satisfied, our 

minds and bodies invigorated, and ourselves quali- 

fied for the high delights of love> muuc, poetry, 

dancing, and other pleasures; and is he, whose 

talents have produced these happy elFects, to rank 

no higher in the scale of man than a common ser* 

vant?* 

** * Yes,' cries the venerable professor himself, 
in a virtuous and prophetic paroxysm of indignant 
merit — < yes, my disciples, if you adopt, and 
attend to the rules I have laid down, the self Jove 
<^ mankind will consent at last, that cookery shall 
rank in the class of the sciences, and its professors 
deserve the name of artists !' ^'-|- 

**My dear, deat Sir,'^ exclaimed Guloseton, 
with a kindred glow, *^ I discover in you a spirit 
* Ude, verbatim. t Ibid. 
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to my own. Let us drink long life to the 
▼enerable Ude!" 

<< I pledge you, with all my soul," sud I, filling 
my glass to the brim* 

*^ What a pity,** rejoined Guloseton, <« that Ude, 
whoee practical sdence was so perfect, should ever 
have written, or suffered others to write, the work 
published under his name ; true it is that the open- 
ing part which you have so feelingly recited, is 
composed with a grace, a charm beyond the reach 
of art ; but the instructions are vapid, and fre- 
quently so erroneous, as to make me suspect their 
authenticity ; but, after all, cooking is not capa- 
ble of becoming a written science — it is the philo- 
sophy of practice !*' 

*< Ah ! by Lucullus," exclaimed I, interrupting 
my host, <*what a viAonary bSchamelle ! Oh, the 
inimitable sauce ; these chickens are indeed worthy 
of the honour of being dressed. Never, my lord, 
as long as you live, eat a chicken in the country ; 
excuse a pun, you will have ^btiZ fare.'^ 
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«« « J'ai toujours redouts la volaille perfide, 
Qui brave les efforts d*une dent intr^pide ; 
Souvent par uq ami, dans ses champs entratu^, 

* 

J *ai reconnu le soir le coq infortun^ 
Qui m'avait le matin i l*aiirore nmsnta 
R^veill^ brusquement de sa voix glapissante; , 
Je Pavais admir^ dans le sein de la cour, 
Avec des yeax jakwr, j*avais vti son amour.' ' 
H^las! le malheureux, abjurant sa tendresse^ . 
Exer9ait ^souper sa fureur vengeresse.* 

Pardon the prolixity of iny quotation for tbft sake 
of its value.**' 

^^ I do, I do/' answered Gulosetoo, laughuig at 
the humour df the lines ; till, suddenly checking 
himself, he said, '* we must be grave, Mr, Pelham, 
it will never do to laugh. Whfit would become 
of our digestions ?'* 

<^ True," said I, relapsing into seriousness ; <^ and 
if you will allow me one more quotation, you will 
see what my author adds with regard to any abrupt 
interruption. 

'' * D^fendez que personne au milieu d*un banquet, 
Ne vous viennedonner un avis indiscret, 
Ecartez ce f&cheux qui vers vous s*achemine, 
Rien ne doit d^ranger ThonnMe homme qui dtne/ '* 
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** Admirable advice," said Guloseton, toying with 
a JUei migfwn de poulci. ** Do you remember aa 
example in the Bailly of Sufiren, vho, being in 
India, was waited upon by a deputation of natives 
while he was at dinner. * Tell them,' said he, 
* that the Christian reli^on peremptorily forbids 
every Christian, while at table, to occupy himself 
with any earthly subject, except the function of 
eating.* The deputation retired in the profoundest 
respect at the exceeding devotion of the French 
general/' 

•* Wril," said I, after we had chuckled gravely 
and quietly, with the care of our digestion before 
us, for a few minutes — " well, however good the 
invention was, the idea is not entirely new, for the 
Greeks esteemed eating and drinking plentifully, 
a sort of offering to the gods; and Aristotle ex- 
plains the very word, 0ww*, or feasts, by an ety- 
mological exposition, * that it was ihou^t a duty to 
the gods to be drunk ;* no bad idea of our classical 
patterns of antiquity. Polypheme, too, in the 
Cyclops of Euripides, no doubt a very sound the- 
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ologmn, sayB, his stomach is his only deity ; and 
Xenophon tells us, that as the Athenians exceeded 
all other people in the number of their gods, so 
they exceeded them also in the number of their 
feasts. May I send your lordship an ortolan ?" 

*^ Pelham, my boy/' said Guloseton, whose 

eyes began to roll and twinkle with a brilliancy 

suited to the various liquids which ministered to 

their rejoicing orbs ; '* I love you for your classics.*" 

Polypheme was a wise fellow, a very wise fellow, 

and it was a terrible shame in Ulysses to put out 

his eye. No wonder that the ingenious savage 

made a deity of his stomach ; to what known and 

visible source, on this earth, was he indebted for 

a keener enjoyment — a more rapturous and a more 

constant delight ? No wonder he honoured it with 

his gratitude, and supplied it with his peace- 

eiFerings ; — ^let us imitate so great an example ; — 

let us make our digestive receptacles a temple, to 

which we wiU consecrate the choicest goods we 

possess; — let us conceive no pecuniary sacrifice 

too great, which procures for our altar an acceptable 
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ift ;<-*let us deem it an impiety to hesitate, if a 
sauce seems extravagant, or an ortolan too dear ; 
and let our last act in this sublunary exbtence^ 
be a solemn festival in honour of buir unceasia^f 
benefactor.'* 

<<Amen to your creed/^ said I: *< edibilatory 
Epicurism holds the key to all morality : for do we 
not see now how sinful it is to yield to an obscene 
and exaggerated intemperance ? — would it not be 
to the last degree ungrateful to the great source of 
our enjoyment, to overload it with a weight which 
would oppress it with languor, or harass it with 
pain ; and finally to drench away the effects of our 
impiety with scHne nauseous potation which re. 
volts it, tortures it, convulses, irritates, enfeebles 
it through every particle of its system? How 
wrong in us to give way to anger, jealousy, re- 
venge, or any evil passion ; for does not all that 
affects the mind operate also upon the stomach, and 
how can we be so vicious, so obdurate, as to forget 
for a momentary indulgence, our debt to what you ^ 
have so justly designated our perpetual benefactor?^ 
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Bigh V said Lord Guloseton/ ^ a bumper to 
the morality of the stomach.'' 

The dessert was now on the table. *^ I have 

dined well,'' siud Gtdoseton, stretching his legs 

irith an air of supreme satisfaction ; ** but — ^* and 

here my philosopher sighed deeply-^*' we cannot 

dine again till to-morrow ! Happy, happy, happy 

common people, who can eat supper ! Would to 

Heaven, that I might have one boon — perpetual 

appetite — a digestive Houri, which renewed its 

virginity every time it was touched. Alas'! for 

the instability of human enjoyment. But now that 

we have no immediate hope to anticipate, let us 

cultivate the pleasures of memory. What thought 

you of the veoM i la Dauphme ?" 

<^ Pardon me if I he»tate at giving my opinion, 
till I have corrected my judgment by yours." 

*^ Why, then, I own I was somewhat displeased 
—disappointed as it were — with that dish ; the fact 
is, veal ought to be killed in its veiy first4nfancy ; 
they suffer it to grow to too great an age. It be- 
comes a sort of hobbydehoyj and possesses nothing 

VOL. II. I* 



of vetl but ks imfMdit;, not of heef^ but iu 
toughness/' .' . . :i : 

*« Yw,** siOdl, «it ifi only in thwr^ea^fBat 
the Fr^ch Mrpass us; their: oth^ ineats Iraot 
the ruby juices and elastic fresbndias of ours. 
Monsieur L-«-— allow^ thb truths with a.G9»9 
dour worthy of his vast tiQind. MmDieuI what 
claret ! — ^what a body 1 and, let me. add^ what a 
soulf beneath it ! ' Who woiild drvnik ^inelike this ? 
it is only made' to taste. It is like first love — ^too 
pure for the eagerness of enjoyment ; the rapture 
it inspires is in a touch, a kiss. It is a pity, my 
lord) that we do not serve perfumes at dessert : 
it is their appropriate place. In confectionary 
(delicate invention of the Sy^hs), we imitate the 
forms of the rose and the jessam&ie ; why not their 
odours too ? What is nature without its scents ? — 
and as long as they are absent frdm our desserts, it 
is in vain that the Bard exclaims, that — - 

i^^i- ^^ * L^observateur de la bdle Nature, 
S*e3ctasie.en voyctnt <}e8 fleurs en confiture/ '' 

*^ It :is an exquisite idea t)f yours;" said Guioae- 
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ton-^«'wi<F ^KteJJfl&t'ftni yoa'&ieM^i w^ wifl 
have perfumes. Dinner ought to be a r^anion 

^' < Gladness to the ear, nervr^ beart, and sense.* '' . 

Tfa^ vks; ^iadinmf^ pauee. ' '«^My lord,'' 
nid X,<"^bat~9~:kiBl^ It&ciotsi^fe' idtinis pear! 
it is Kk«t&e styl« oTihe dld^En^iyi^te. - What 
think yoti of tfte .eet^^ good tinderstabding be- 
t^eien Mr?Ga*eliaindffi&%TJ%8(?*'' "' ■ - - " ' 

**^ rtrouble myself Bttle 'about it/*^^ 1^^^ 
ton, helping htmselr to sbme preserves—'^ politics 
disturb the digfesflon?' ^ - ^ ^ ' 

« WelI,?*>'tKdught 1; *< 1 totiBt aBceftain some 

pDtnt in this manVcliarac&r easier to Handle than 

» " \ 

his epicurism; all men are~vain: lef us'fihd out 
the peculiar vanity of mine host*' 
- ** The 'Jt^b?ids;«^^*aiaifi^^s^ffl-to" thik tfeem- 
sdves exc^edftigly^ifi^ffire't ^^y^irttich »6 import- 
ance td ' the neutral inenifbers i^ it was but the 

* •> f • ■ ". 

other day 9 Lord—— told me that lie did hot 
care Asiatvt^fAr'Mt. — — , notwithstanding lie 

I, ft 
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fommedjimr robes. Heard you ever such arro- 
gance?** 

<< No, indeed," said Guloaeton, with « lazy 
air of indifference—^^ are you a favourer of the 
oUrer 

<'No,** said I, <<I love it not; it hatk an 
under taste of soumesa, and an upper of oil, which 
do not make harmony to my pakte. But, as I was 
saying, the Whigs, on the contrary, pay the utmost 
deference to their partizans ; and a man of fortune, 
rank, and parliamentary influence, might have all 
the power without the trouble of a leader.^ 

'* Very likely,** said Guloseton, drowsily. 

*^ I must change my battery," thought I ; but 
while I was meditating a new attack, the following 
note was brought me : — 

*^ For Grod's sake, Pelham, ccmie outto me, I 
am. waiting in the street to see you ; come directly, 
or it will be too late to render me the service I 

wo^ld ask of you. , 

"B. GLANviiiij:.*' 
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I rose instantly. ** You must excuse me, Lord 
Gruloseton, I am called suddenly away.^ 

** Ha! ha!" laughed the gounnand; ''some 
tempting ytsa^dr-poH prandia CdlUrhoe** 

^^ My good lord,'* said I, not heeding his insinu* 
ation — <' I leave you with the greatest regret.*' 

^' And I part from you with the same ; it is a 
real pleasure to see such a person at dinner." 

" Adieu ! my host — ' Je vais vivre et manger 
en sage.* " 
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CHAPTER XXir. 



Call lilib ft tliinderoiu eowwd and a riilaio— 
WUA|»9ilitaia|-wnif^wU&i4da«. > 



I FOUVD GlanviUe walking before the door with 
a rapid and uneven step. 

** Thank Heaven f ' he said, when he saw me— * 
*^ I have been twice to Mivart^s to find yon. The 
second time, I saw your senrant, who told me 
where you were gone. I knew you well enough 
to be sure of your kindness.*' 

Glanville broke off abruptly : and after a short 
pause, said, with a quick, low, hurried tone — << The 
dffice I wish you to take upon yourself is this : — 
go immediately to Sir John Tyrrell, with a chal- 
lenge from me. Ever ance I last saw you, I have 
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been handng out that man, 'and iti vain. ^ Re had 
then left town. He retarded this erenlsg, and 
qmts it to-morrow : you have no time td lose/'^ 

** My dear Glanville," said I, ^ I have no wish 
tOL.Ieani any secret you would conceal from ine; 
l>ut forgive roe if I ask for* some further Instruo- 
tions than those you have aSbtded me. Upon what 
plea am I to call out Sir John Tyrrell ? and what 
answer aim I to give to^ anjir excuses he may 
create?''. < 

^ I have anticipated your reply,^ said Glanvillej 
^tb iU«subdued impatiarice ;; ^* you have only to 
give this paper : it will prevent all discussion; 
|lead it if you will; I have left it unsealed for 
that purpose. I cast my eyes over the lines Glan- 
^viUe thrust into my Jband ; they ran thu^ : — 

^^ The ttime faas^ at length) come forme to de- 
mand the atonement so long delayed. The bearer 
of thas^ who iisy probably, known to you, 'will 
arrange with any person you may appoint, the 
fa^ur and place of our meeting. He is unacquainted 
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widi the gioimds of my complaint against ypii, but 
he is satisfied of my honour : your secondy.will, I 
presume, be the same with respect to yours, . It is 
for me only to question the latter^ and to declare 
you solemnly to be vmd alike of principle and 
courage, a villain, and a poltroon. 

*< You are my first friend,'^ said I, when I had 
read this soothing episde^ <^ and I will not flinch 
from the place you assign me ; but I tcJl you fairly 
and frankly, that I woidd sooner cut off my right 
hand than suffer it to give this note to Sir John 
Tyrrell." 

Glanyille made no answer; we walked on till 
he stopped suddenly, find said, <* My carriage is at 
the comer of the street; you must go instantly ; 
Tyrrell lodges at the Clarendon ; you will find me 
at home on ypur return.'^ 

I pressed; his hand, and hurried on my mission. 
It was, I own, one peculiarly unwelcome and dis- 
p}easin|r. In the first place, I did not love to be 
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made a par^ in a busmess of the nature of which 
I was -00 profoundly ignorant. Besides, GrlanTille 
was more dear to me than any one, judging only 
of my external character, would suppose ; and con- 
stitutionally indifferent as I am to danger for my- 
self, I trembled like a woman, at the peril I was 
instrumental in bringing upon him. Biit what 
weighed upon roe far moi^ than either of these 
reflections, ^was the recollection of -Ellen. Should 
her broths fall in an engagement in which I was 
his ^ suppolsed adviser, with what success could f 
hope for those feelings from her, which, at present, 
constituted the tenderest and the brightest of my 
hopes? In the midst of these disagreeable ideas 
the carrii^e stopped at the door of Tyrrell's Hotel. 
^ The waiter said Sir John was iii the coiFee- 
room ; thither I immediately marched. Seated in 
^he box nearest the fire sat Tyrrell, and two men, 
of that old-fashioned roui set, whose members 
indulged in debauchery, as if it were an attribute 
of manliness, and esteemed it as long as it were 
hearty and English, rather a virtue to boast of, 

L 3 
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tbana nc^to diaofnf. ^jfrdliioddcd to aaae.£BBai- 
luufty as lapproadiedhntt; «iidl:j«#^iiyi^ 
emptied bottles before hisa^' and- the^mh of bis 
sailoW GouDtenaQce, tbat he bad not ' been :sparing 
of bis libatioiis. I wbiqaered tbat I wished. to 
speak to him .00 a subject of -gieat importaiice ;. be 
rose with mudi reluctafice, fasd»: after nrallowkig a 
large tamUer-fii]l of pcnrt wine to fortify bim^lbr the 
task^ he led the way to a sjQftall roonr^ where lie 
seated hioo^f, and asked me^ wHh ia$ us^ loixr* 
t^re of Uimtness, and gDod-b|;eedii|g» the ^ture of 
my business. I made him.no ftjiy ; I contented 
myself with placing Glanvijlle^s ^iS^^dbtMr in his 
^and. The room was dimly limited wtlh a sdi^le 
candle^ and the.^naU aad citprittous &ey iaear 
which the gamble wa$ s^t^, threw Its ^^pward 
light, by starts and intsendb^ pyer the ^tnmg fea- 
tures and deep lines of his cquntenaxKse. It would 
have been a study worthy of Bembrandt 

I drew my chair near lum^ and half ^hadii^ my 
eyes with my handy sat down in silence to mari^ 
the effect the letter would produce, Tyn^ell (I 



imafftolsi) wat^- a nutn originally' of hardy nerYas, 
and luid been tlymm much in the various situa* 
tions of life inhere the disguise of all outward 
emotibn is eaaly and insensiUy taught; but 
whether his frame had been diattered by his 
excesses^ or that the insulting language of the 
note touched him to the quick, he seemed perfectly 
inid[>le to govern lus feelings; the lines were 
written hastily, and the light, as I said befcHre, was 
faint and imperfect, and he was forced to pause 
over each word as he proceeded, so that *^ the iron 
had full time to enter into bis soul." 

Passion, however, developed itself differently in ' 
him than in Glanville; in the latter, it was a 
rapid transiticm of powerful feelings, one angry 
wave dashing over another; it was the passion of a 
strong and keenly susceptSble mind, to which 
every sting was a dagger, and which used the force 
of a giant to dash away the insect which attacked it. 
In Tyrrell, it was passion acting on a callous mind 
but a broken frame— his hand trembled violently 
— ^^his voice faltered — ^he could scarcely command 
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the muBckt whidi enabled him to speak; bat thexe 
was no fiefj start — no iodignant bunt — ^no flash* 
ing finth of the soul; in him, it was the body 
overoomii^ and paralyzing the mind. In Glan* 
ville it was the mind governing and convulsiiig the 
body. 

^* Mr. Pelham/' he md at last, after a few 
preliminary efforts to clear his voice, ** this note 
requires some consideration. I know not at 
present whom to appoint as my seconds-will you 
call upon me early to-morrow ?^* 

*^ I am sorry ,^ said I, ** that my sole instructions 
were to get an immediate answer from you. Surely 
either of the gentlemen \ saw with. you would 
oJBSciate as your second.^" 

Tyrrell made no reply for some moments. He 
was endeavouring to compose himself, and in some 
measure he succeeded. He raised bis head with a 
haughty air of defiance, and tearing the paper 
deliberately, though still with uncertain and trem- 
bling fingers, he stamped his foot upon the atoms. 

" Tell your principal," said he, " that I retort 
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upon him, the foul and false words he has uttered 
against -me; iliat I trample upon his assertions 
with the same scorn 1 feel towards himself ; and thAt 
before this hour to*morrow, I will confront him to 
death as through life. For the rest, Mr. Pel- 
ham, I cannot name my second ull the morning ; 
leave me your address, and you shall hear from me 
before you are stirring. Have you any thing 
farther with me ?" 

^'Nothing," said I, laying my card on the table. 
*' I have fulfilled the most ungrateful charge ever 
entrusted to me. I wish you good night.*' 

I re-entered the carriage, and drove to Glan- 
villes. I broke into the room. rather abruptly; 
Glanville was leaning on the 'table, and gazing 
intently on a small miniature. A pi^ol-case lay 
beside him : one of the pistols in order for use, 
and the other still unarranged ; the room was, fib 
usual, covered with books and papers, and on the 
costly'cushibns of the ottoman, lay the large, black 
dog,' which I remembered well as his companion of 
yore, and which he kept with him oonslantly, as the 
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only thing in the world, whose BotAtty hrtouU «t 
all tiroes bear ; the animal lay curled up, widi itr 
quick, black ey« fixed watchfully upon its master, 
and directly I entered, he uttered, though without 
moving, a low, warning growL 

Glanville looked up, and in some confusion 
thrust the picture into a drawer of the table, 
and asked me my news. I told him word for 
word what had passed. Glanville set his teeth, 
and clenched his hand firmly; and then, as if 
lus anger was at once appeased, he suddenly 
changed the subject and tone of our conversation. 
He spoke with great cheerfulness and humour, 
on the various topics of the day ; touched upon 
politics ; laughed at Lord Guloseton, and seemed 
as indifferent and unconscious of the event of the 
morrow as my peculiar constitution would have 
rendered myself. 

When I rose to depart, for I had too great 
an interest in him, to feel much for the subjects 
he conversed on, he said, ^^ I shall write aae 
line to my mother, and another to my poon 
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9bter : jrou will deliver diem if I fall, for I have 
Bwoin diat one of us shall not quit the ground 
aliT€^ I shall be all impatience to^know the hour 
you will arrange with Tyrrell's second. God bless 
youy and farewell for the present.*" 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Chaift, Cbttter, ebarge ! 

llAftaioif. 

TiMifh thit WM MM •ttb» flnt w u r em niii € tnasMtlont of ny )if«, 1 bad 
•• itvbc sb ttt aeqaitttnf njutlt with repatation. 

riemr ^ fFair/SeU. 



Thu next morning I was at breakfast, when a 
packet was brought me from Tyrrell ; it contained 
a sealed letter to Glanville, and a brief note to my- 
self. The latter I transcribe : — 

« My Dkae Sib, 
** The enclosed letter to Sir Reginald Glanville, 
will explain my reasons for not keeping my pledge: 
suflBce it to state to you, that they are such as 
wholly to exonerate me, and fairly to satisfy Sir 
Reginald. It will be useless to call upon me ; I 
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Ifiay^.tQim- before LyoQ.wiy:.']^^ Respect 

fios! Q)jaelf .oUige&nieitaiddihait, ^although there 

axe circumstances to forbid riay meeting Sir Regi- 

luUd: 61aiiY£Qie,,;.tbeifi ;aiei.n0nf6 to preirent my 

d^va^Qg salitfactbnjof any one, whx>eoerheMay 

hcy who eball de^mhiisself. authorized to call my 

OHMtiyet into^questioo;. : /. 

*^ I luure.the honours &c. 

"John Tteee£L." 



^ . It rwasnot^tUl I had thrice read this letter, that 
r could credit its coEtents. From^ all I had seen 
of Tyrrell's character, I had no reason to suspect 
him to be less^ couri^eous than the generality of 
iwrldly men ; and the conclusion of his letto*, evi- 
dently pointed at myself,: should I yenture to 
anpugn his • cdnducti seemed • by no means favour- 
able to any suspicion of his cowardice. And yet, 
when I. considered the violent language of 61an- 
viUe^a letter, and Tyrrell's apparent resolution the 
night before, I scarcely knew- to what more hbnour- 
able motive to attribute his conduct. However, I 



kwt na time ia .^leipalchiDg die -wlidle-''ptidu$t'4o 
GlaiiTiUe, vkh .a few Unes from myself ai^ittfit 
I akoukl call in ea faoim ^ 

When I fqlfilkd tbn piomite,.tSrliUiviIfe's Mr^ 
vent told me*, his master bad^ne out immddKtftely 
onrreading tkeletteis.I had^ ftest,^ andlatd tnerefy 
left word that he should not letiUu home the lA^lfol^ 
day. That ohight he twas to- hate brought an 
important moti<Hi. before the House. A message 
from him, pleading sudden and alarming illness, 
devolyed thid datyupcte attotbo^ rnemb^ of oar 
party. liord Dajvlpn wail in despair : the motiob 
w:as lost by a great, majjoft^; dii^. papers^ 'the 
whole of that week), were filled witkihamflsttri^ 
umpbant abase- wd tidiqule of the .^higs^ \ Nievar 
was that unhappy and persecuted payrtyreduped^o 
so low m ebb. : never ,did there seem a fainter pro* 
babilityof their comivginto powicf. Thegjr appeared 
aUxKiat 94nibila.ted — a mere wmini^Aimbra. \ .. 

On the eighth day from GlanyillelsdiiafqMarance^ 
a* sudden ; eiient . in the cabinet, thsew the nMe 
country into confusion; the. Tories. tiemUed lathe 
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offix^^ ^Q\4xfiS!X>£ riiM fiii)lic..iRcne Imned lib tbta 
W)i%!b; aiicl. ehamoe seemed ib^efieet in an-inst^bit' 
tluvt-ctoige. Jn their C|Tour» ' wliichp itil: their* toil; 
Vmihfe^ tdo^usAcQ^.mcl iMrt^ Jiadi^eea unable for sb 
mmi yeeis to raoAer ivta w jranole piobabilitj. * 
.. But thi^». mb'ft otrMg . Jthough secret party io^ 
die st|«tei iHufih reniiDded ipe. of the independeiUIr 
te'ib^ iiei^a of: Gbaiies the Sirsti thati t^dncealed 
under a geoetal Moie^ .worked oidy for a privale 
fud, .and jeaade a progress in nuaiiber andrespec^^ 
ttbility»: iiot ' the less auseibr beh^ but little sui^. 
pectedi .FoilwuManbogidbe.leaiiers of thus party* 
was Losd Vliioeiit.. DaiirtaD> .who Jmew- of thdr 
existence, and regarded thei^\.witll fear and jea^' 
hnlsy, considered the struggle rather between them 
and himself, than any longer between himself and 
the Tories; and strove, while it was yet time, to 
reinforce himself by a body of allies, which, should 
the contest really take place, might be certain of 
giving him the superiority. The Marquis of 
Chester was among the most powerful of the neu- 
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tnUnoUflMB: it was of tbe greatast importanoe to 
gain hiaa to the oaaaew He iras a 8tiirdy» sporting, 
indepandeDt laan, who Kvad chiefly in the ootintry, 
and turned hb amUtion rather towatds promodng 
the excellence of quadnqpedfl, than the bad passioiis 
of men. To thiapenooage Lord Dawton impk»^ 
me to be the bearer of a Irtter, and to aid^ with all 
the dexterity in my power, the purpose it waa 
intended to effect It was the most consequ^dtial 
ndnion yet entrusted to me, and I fell eager to turn 
my diplomatic eneigies to so good an acxxnint 
Accordingly, one bright morning I wrapt myself 
carefully in my cloaki placed my invaluable person 
safdy in my carriage, and set off to Chester Park, 
in the county of Suffdk. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



HInc Caniboi blaodii rabiei yenit. 



I SHOtLB have mentioned, that the day after 
I sent GlanTiUe Tyrrell's communication, I re- 
ceiYed a . short and hurried note from the former, 
saying, that . he had left London in. pursuit of 
Tyrrell, and that he would not rest till he had 
brought liim tp account. In^ the hurry of the 
public eventiB, in which I had been of late so 
actiyely engaged, my mind had not had leisure to 
dwell much upon GlanviUe ; but when I was alone 
in my carriage that angular being, and the mys-. 
tery whidi attend^ him^ forced themselves uj 
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my reflectioD, in spite of all the importance of my 
mission. 

I was leaning back in the carriage, at (I think) 
Ware, while they were changing horses, when a 
voice, strongly associated with my meditations, 
struck upon my ear. I looked out, and saw Thornton 
standing in the yard^ attired with all his original 
smartness of boot and breeches : he was employed 
in smoking a cigar, sifting brandy and water, and 
exercising bis conversational talents in ajouxture of 
slang and jockeyism, addressed to two or three 
men of his own rank of life, and seemingly his 
companions. His brtst eye soon discovi^ ed me^ 
aiid he swaggered to the carriage door* with that 
ineffable assurance of manner which^ was so petu- 
liaiiy his own. ' ; v, - / 

^*Ah, ah, Miu'Pelham,*' said *te,^^ Agoing to' 
Newmarket, I suppose ? ^b^nd there iiij^lf-^like: 
to'be found among my betten^ Ha, hn^excuse a" 
pun: what odds on thefal^ourite? /What! ^yott 
won^t bet, Mr. F^Ihkm' ? close Und sly .at prtearat ; 
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' ^< I'm not going to Newmarket,^' I replied : ^* I 
never attend races.'^ 

^« Indeed r answered Tharatdn, *'Well, if I 
vms as ricb^as^yoU) I irotild roonmake or iqiend a 
fortune oh the ooilrse. Seen Sir John Tyrrell? 
No ! He is fo be there. Nothing can cure 
him of gambling— what's bred in the bone, &c. 
Qood day, Mr. Pelhara -^ won't keep you toy 
longer-^rshaip diower coming on. ^ The devil will 
soon be basting^s wife with a leg of mutton^^ as 
the proverb 8a3rs — au plaisir, Mn Pelbam." ^ 

7 And at these words my- post-boy started, and 
released me from my hite noire. I spare my reader 
an account o£ my miscellaneous reflections on 
Thornton, Dawton, Vincent, politics, Glanrrlie, 
and EBeHy and will land him, without further 
dc^y, at Ghesteif Park. 

I was ushered through a large oak hall of the 
reign of James' the ^ Eirst/ into a room strongly 
resembling the prindpal apartment of & dob ; two 
oir three round taUes- were covered with news-: 
l^openi, joLududfi^ racing €al^te8,.&«4 Antmor* 
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mouB fire*place was crowded with men of all agesi 
I had almost said, of all ranks; but, however, 
various they might appear in their mien and attire, 
they were wholly ctf the patrician order. One thing, 
however^ in this room, belied its similitude to the 
apartment of adub^ viz., a number of dogs, that lay ' 
in scattered groups upon the floor. Before the 
windows were sevoal horses, in body-cloths, led 
or rode to exercise upon a plain in the park, 
levelled as smooth as a bowling green at Putney ; 
and statimied at an oriel window, in earnest atten- 
tion to the scene without, were two . men ; the 
tfillest of these was Lord Chester. There was a 
stiffness and inelegance . in his address which pre- 
possessed me strongly against him. *^ Les manures 
que Von neglige comme de peiUes choses^ soni souvent 
ce qukfoid que les hommes dicident de vow en biien 
ou en mal. * 

I had long nnce, when I was at the TJniverfflty, been 
introduced . to Lord Chester; but I had quite fi»r- 
gotten.his person, and he the very circumstance. I > 
said, in aiow toae,.tlMiit I was the bearerrof la letter of 
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some importance from our mutual friend, Lord 
Dawton, and that I should request the honour of 
a private interview at Lord Chester's first con- 
venience. 

His lordship bowed with an odd mixture of the 
civility of a jockey , and the hauteur of a head groom 
of the stud, and led the way to a small apartment, 
which I afterwards discovered he called his own. 
(I never could make out, by the way, why in Eng- 
land the very worst room in the house is always 
appropriated to the master of it, and dignified by 
the appellation of '^ the gentleman's own.^') I gave 
the Newmarket grandee the letter intended for 
him, and quietly seating myself, awaited the 
result. 

He read it through slowly and silently, and 
then taking out a huge pocket-book, full of racing 
bets, horses' ages, jockey opinions, and such like 
memoranda, he placed it with much solemnity 
among this dignified company, and then said, with 
a cold, but would be, courteous air, ^< My friend. 
Lord Dawton, says you are entirely in his confi. 

VOL. II. M 
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dence, Mr. Pelbam. I hope you will honour me 
with your company at Chester Park for two or 
three days, during which time I shall have leisure 
to reply to Lord Dawton's letter. Will you take 
some refreshment ?^' 

I answered the first sentence in the afBrmative, 
and the latter in the negative ; and Lord Chester 
thinking it perfectly unnecessary to trouble himself 
with any further questions or remarks^ which the 
whole jockey club might not hear, took me back 
into the room we had quitted/ and left me to find, 
or make whatever acquaintance I could. Pampered 
and spoiled as I was in the most difficult cirdes of 
London, I was beyond measure indignant at the 
cavalier demeanour of this rustic Thane, whom I 
considered a being as immeasurably 1}eneath me in 
every thing else, as he really was in antiquity of 
birth, and, I venture to hope, in cultivation of 
intellect. I looked round the room, and did not 
recognize a being of my acquaintance : I seemed 
literally thrown into a new world : the very lan- 
guage in which the conversation was held, sounded 
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strange to my ear. I had JBlwny^ tranagresBod xay 
general rule of knowing aH men in all grades^ in 
die angle respect of ^ptMimg duuracters : they wepe 
a species of bipeds, that I would never recognize 
as belon^g to the human race. Alas! I now 
finmd the hitter effects of not following my usual 
maxims. It is a daageious thing to encourage too 
great a disdain of one^s inferiocs : pride must 
have a fall. 

After I had been a whole quarter of an hour in 
this strange place, *my better gemus came to my 
aid. Since I fbund no society among the two 
le^ed brutes, I turned to the quadrupeds. At 
one corner of the worn lay a black teraer of the 
true fii^lisb breed ; at anoth^ was a short, 
sturdy, wirey one, of the Scotch. I soon formed 
a friendship with each of these cofnAne Peldy (little 
bodies with great souls), and then by degi'ees 
alluring them from tfieir retreat to the centre of 

4 

the room, I fririy endeavoured to set them by the 
ears. Thanks to the national antipathy, I sue<- 
ceeded to my heart's content. The contest «>on 

m2 
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•roused the other individuals of the genius — up 
they started from thdr repose, like Boderic Dhu's 
merry men, and incontinently flocked to the scene 
of battle. 

^* To it,*^ said I ; and I took one by the leg 
and another by the throat, and dashing them 
against each other, turned all their peevish iras- 
cibility at the affront into mutual aggression. In 
a very few moments, the whole room was a scene 
of uproarious confusion ; the beasts yelled, and 
bit, and struggled, with the most dalectable fero- 
city. To add to the .effect, the various owners of 
the dogs crowded round — some to stimulate, others 
to appease the fury of the combatants. As for 

me, I flung myself into an arm chair, and gave 
way to an excess of merriment, which only en- 
raged the spectators more : many were the glances 
of anger, many the murmurs of reproach directed 
agamst me. Lord Chester himself eyed me with 
an air of astonished indignation, that redoubled 
my hilarity : at length, the convict was assuaged 
v^by dint of blows, and kicks, and remonstrances 
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from their dignified proprietors, the dogs slowly 
withdrew, one with the loss of half an ear, another 
with a shoulder put out, a third with a mouth 
increased by one-half of its natural dimensions. 

In short, every one engaged in the conflict bore 
some token of its severity. I did not wait for the 
thunder-storm I foresaw : I rose with a nonchakmt 
yawn of ennui — marched out of the apartment, 
called a servant— demanded my own room — re- 
paired to it, and immersed the internal faculties 
of my head in Mignet's History of the Revolu- 
Uon, while Bedos busied himself in its outward 
embellishment. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



XiUient In eampo, Fortaiw flliiU omnes. 

Hob. 



I DID not leave my room till the fir&t dinner-bell 
had ceased a sufficient time to allow me the pleas- 
ing hope that I should have but a few moments 
to wait in the drawing-room, previous to the grand 
epoch and ceremony of an European day. The 
manner most natural to me, is one rather open 
and easy ; but I pique myself peculiarly upon a 
certain (though occasional) air, which keeps imper- 
tinence aloof : in fine, I am by no means a person 
with whom others would lightly take a liberty, or 
to whom they would readily offer or resent an 
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affront. This day I assumed a double quantum 
of dignity, in entering a room wbich I well knew 
must be filled with my enemies : there we^e a few 
women round Lady Chester, and, as I always feel 
reassured by a sight of the dear sex, I walked to- 
wards them. 

Judge of my delight, when I discovered amongst 
the groupe, Lady Harriett Garrett : it is true that I 
bad no particular predilection for that lady, but the 
sight of a negress T had seen before, I should have 
hailed with rapture in so desolate and inhospitable 
a place. If my pleasure at seeing Lady Harriett 
was great, her's seemed equally so at receiving my 
salutation. She asked me if I knew Lady Ches- 
ter — ^and on my negative reply, immediately intro- 
duced me to that personage. I now found myself 
quite at home; my spirits rose, and I exerted 
every nerve to be as charming as possible. In 
youth, to endeavour is to succeed. 

I gave a most animated account of the canine 
battle, interspersed with various sarcasms on the 
owners of the combatants, which were by no means 
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ill-received either by the marchioness or. her com- 
panions; and, in fact, when the dinner was an- 
nounced, they all rose in a mirth, sufficiently un- 
restrained to be any thing but patrician : for my 
part, I ofPered my arm to Lady Harriett, and paid 
her as many compliments on crossing the suite 
that led to the dining-room, as would have turned 
a much wiser head than her ladyship's. 

The dinner went off agreeably enough, as long 
as the women stayed, but the moment they quitted 
the room, I experienced exactly the same feeling 
known unto a mother's darling, left for the first 
time at that strange, cold, comfortless place — 
ydeped a school* 

I was not, however, in a mood to suffer my 
flowers of oratory to blush unseen. Besides, it 
was absolutely necessary that I should make 
a better impression upon my host. I leant, there- 
fore, across the table, and listened eagerly to the 
various conversations afloat: at last I perceived, 
on the opposite side. Sir Lionel Garrett, a per- 
sonage whom I had not before even inquired 
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'after, or thought of. He w«8 bualy and noisily 
employed in discussing the game-Iawrs. Thank 
Heaven, thought I, I shall be on firm ground 
there. The general interest of the subject, and 
the loudness with which it was debated, soon drew 
all the scattered conversation into one focus. 

" What !" said Sir Lionel, in a high voice to a 
modest, shrinking yoiith, probably from Cam- 
bridge, who had supported the liberal side of the 
question — *' What — are our interests to be never 
consulted ? Are we to have our only amusement 
taken away from usP What do you imagine 
brings country gentlemen to their seats P Do you 
not know, Sir, the vast importance our residence 
at our country houses is to the nation ? Destroy 
the game-laws, and you destroy our very existence 
as a people.^ 

Now, thought I, it is my time. ** Sir Lionel,'" 
said I, speaking almost from one end of the table 
to the other, ** I perfectly agree with your senti- 
ments ; I am entirely of opinion, first, that it is 
•absolutely necessary for the safety of the nation 

M 3 
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that game should be preserved; seoondly, that if 
you take avMiy game you take away country gSB^ 
tlemen: no two propositions can be ckaror than 
these ; but I do differ from you with respect to the 
intended altoutions. Let us put wholly out of the 
question, the interests of the poor people, or ci 
society at large ; those are minor matters, not wor- 
thy of a momenf s consideration ; let us only see 
how far our interests as sportsmen will be affected. 
I think by a very few words I can clearly prove to 
you, that the proposed alterations will make us 
much better off than we are at present/^ 

I then entered shortly, yet fully enough, into 
the nature of the laws as they now stood, and as 
they were intended to be changed. I first spoke 
of the two great disadvantages of the present 
system to country gentlemen ; viz. in the number 
of poachers, and the expense of preserving. Ob- 
serving that I was generally and attentively lis- 
tened to« I dwelt upon these two pcints with much 
pathetic energy ; and having paused till I had got 
Sir Lionel and one or two of his supporters to 
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confess that it would be highly desirable that these 
defects should, if posribky be remedied, T pro- 
ceeded to show how, and in what manner it w(is 
possible. I argued, that to efiect this possilnlity, 
was the exact object of the alterations su^ested ; 
I anticipated the objections ; I answered them in 
the form of propositions, as clearly and concisely 
stated as possible; and as I spoke with great 
dvllity and conciliation, and put aside every ap- 
pearance of care for any human being in the 
world who was not possessed of a qualification, 
I perceived at the conclusion of my harangue, 
that I had made a very favourable impression. 
That evening completed my triumph : for Lady 
Chester and Ijady Harriett made so good a story of 
my adventure with the dogs, that the matter passed 
off as a famous joke, and I was soon considered 
by the whole knot as a devilish amusing, good- 
natured, sensible fellow. So true is it that there is 
no situation which a little tact cannot turn to our 
own account : manage yourself well, and you may 
manage all the world. 
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As for Lord Chester, I soon won his heart by 
a few feats of horsemanship, and a few extemp(»re 
inventions respecting the sagacity of, dogs. Three 
days after my arrival we became inseparable; and I 
made such good use of my time, that in twomore^ 
he spoke to me of his friendship for Dawton, and 
his wish for a dukedom. These motives it was easy 
enough to unite, and at last he promised me that 
his answer to my. principal should be as acquiescent 
as I could desire ; the morning after this promise, 
commenced the great day at Newmarket. . 

Our whole party were of course bound to the 
race-ground, and with great reluctance J was 
pressed into the service. We were not many miles 
.distant from the course, and Lord Chester mounted 
me on one of his horses. Our shortest way lay 
through rather an intricate series of cross roads; 
and as I was very little interested in the conver- 
sation of my companions, I paid more attention to 
the scenery we passed, than is my customary wont ; 
for I study nature rather in men than fields, and 
find no landscape afibrd such variety to the eye, and 
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such subject to the contemplation, as the inequali- 
ties of the human heart. 

But there were to be fearful circumstances here- 
after to stamp forcibly upon my remembrance some 
traces of the scenery which now courted and arrest- 
ed my view. The chief characteristics of the 
country were broad, dreary plains, diversified at 
times by dark plantations of fir and larch ; the 
road was rough and stony, and here and there a 
melancholy rivulet, swelled by the ^rst rains of 
spring, crossed our path, and lost itself in the rank 
weeds of some inhospitable marsh. 

About six miles from Chester Park, to the left 
of ihe road, stood an old house with a new face ; 
the brown, time-honoured bricks which composed 
the fabric, were strongly contrasted by large Vene- 
tian windows newly inserted in frames of the most 
ostentatious white. A smart, green veranda, 
scarcely finished, ran along the low portico, and 
formed the termination to two thin rows of meagre 
and dwarfish sycamores, which did duty for an 
avenue, and were bounded, on the roadside, by a 
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spruce, white gate, and a sprucer lodffe, so mode- 
rate in its dimensions, that it would scarcely have 
boiled a turnip : if a rat had got into it, he might 
have run away with it. The ground was dug in 
various places, as if for the purpose of further 
improvemenUf and here and there a sickly little 
tree was carefully hurdled round, and seemed 
pining its puny heart out at the confinement. 

In spite of all these well-judged and well- 
thriving graces of art, there was such a comfortless 
apd desolate appearance about the place, that it 
quite froze one to look at it ; to be sure, a damp 
marsh on one side, and the skeleton rafters and 
beams of an old stable on the other, backed by a 
few dull and sulky-looking fir trees, might, in some 
measure, create, or at least considerably add to, 
the indescribable cheerlessness of the tout ensemble. 
While I was curiously surveying the various parts 
of this northern " Delices^* and marvelling at the 
choice of two crows who were slowly walking over the 
unwholesome ground, instead of making all pos- 
sible use of the black wings with which Providence 
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had gifted them, I perceived two men on horse- 
back wind round from the back part of the build- 
ing, and proceed in a brisk trot down the avenue. 
lYe had not advanced many paces before they 
orrertook us; the foremost of them turned round as 
he passed me, and pulling up his horse abruptly, 
discovered, to my dismayed view, the features of 
Mr. Thornton. Nothing abashed by the slightness 
of my bow, or the grave stares of my lordly com- 
panions, who never forgot the dignity of their birth, 
in spite of the vulgarity of their tastes, Thornton 
instantly and familiarly accosted me. 

" Told you so, Mr. Pelham — silent saw, Sfc, — 
Sure I should have the pleasure of seeing you, 
though you kept it so snug. Well, will you bet 
now f No !-— Ah, you're a sly one. Staying here at 
that nice-looking house — ^belongs to Dawson, an old 
friend of mine — shall be happy to introduce you r 

"Sir," said I, abruptly, "you are too good. 
Permit me to request that you will rejoin your 
fiiend Mr. Dawson." 

"Oh,*^ said the imp^turbable Thornton, "it 
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does not signify; he vcmH be affronted at kny lag- 
ging a little. However/' (and here he caught my 
eye^ which was assuming a sternness that perhaps 
little pleased him,) *^ however, as it gets late, and 
my mare is none of the best. 111 wish you good 
morning.'* With these words Thornton put spurs 
to his horse and trotted off. 

" Who the devil have you got there, Pelhamf " 
said Lord Chester. 

" A person,^' said I, " who picked me up at 
Paris, and insists on the right of treasure trove to 
claim me in England. But will you let me ask, in 
my turn, whom that cheerful mansion we have just 
left, belongs to?** 

'^' To a Mr. Dawson, whose father was a gentle- 
man farmer who bred horses, a very respectable 
person, for I made one or two excdient Imrgains 
with him. The son was always on the turf, and 
contracted the worst of its habits. He bears but 
a very indifferent character, and will probably be- 
come a complete blackleg. He married, a short 
time since, a woman of some fortune, and I sup- 
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pose it is her taste which has so altered and modern- 
jzed his house. Come, gentlemen, we are on even 
ground^ shall we trot ?" 

We proceeded but a few yards before we were 

again stopped by a precipitous ascent, and as Lord 

Chester was then earnestly engaged in praising his 

.horse, to one of the cavalcade, I had time to re^ 

^mark the spot At the foot of the hill we were 

.about slowly to ascend, was a broad, uninclosed 

patch of waste land ; a heron, flapping its enormous 

wings as it rose, directed my attention to a pool 

overgrown with rushes, and half-sheltered on, one 

side by a decayed tree, which, if one might judge 

from the breadth and hoUowness of its trunk, had 

been a refuge to the wild bird, and a shelter to the 

wild cattle, at a time when such were the only in- 

. truders upon its hospitality ; and when the country, 

for miles and leagues round, was honoured by as 

little of mane's care and cultivation as was at^present 

. the rank waste which still nourished its gnarled and 

venerable roots. There was something remarkably 

singular and grotesque in the shape and sinuosity of 
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its naked and spectral branches : two of exceeding 
length stretched themselves forth in the very sem- 
t>lance of arms held out in the attitude of suppli- 
catbn ; and the bend of the trunk over the desolate 
pond, the form of the hoary and blasted summit, 
and the hollow trunk, half riven asunder in the 
shape of limbs, seemed to favour the gigantic de- 
ception. You might have imagined it an ante- 
diluvian transformation, or a daughter of the 
Titan race, preserving in her metamorphosis, her 
attitude of entreaty to the merciless Olympian. 

This was the only tree visible ; for a turn of the 
road and the unevenness of the ground, completely 
veiled the house we had passed, and the few low 
firs and sycamores which made its only plantations. 
The sullen pool — ^its ghost-like guardian— the dreary 
heath around, the rude features of the coudtry 
beyond, and the apparent absence of all human 
habitation, conspired to make a scene of the most 
dispiriting and striking desolation. I know not 
how to account for it, but as I gazed around in 
silence, the whole place appeared to grow over my 
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iliifid, as one whidi I had seen, though dimly and 
drdarilj, befbre; and a nameless and unaccountable 
presentiment of fear and evil sunk like ice into my 
heart We ascended the hill, and the rest of the 
road being of a kind better adapted to expedition, 
we mended our pace and soon arrived at the goal 
of our journey. 

The race-ground had its customary compliment 
eS knaves and fools — the dupers and the duped. 
Poor Lady Chester^ who had proceeded to the 
ground by the high road (for the way we had 
chosen was inaccessible to those who ride in chariots^ 
and whose charioteers are set up in high places,) 
was driving to and fro» the very picture of cold and 
discomfort ; and the few solitary carriages which 
honoured the course, looked as miserable as if they 
were witnessing the funeral of their owner's per- 
sons, rather than the peril of their characters and 
purses. 

As we rode along to the betting-post, Sir John 
Tyrrell passed us: Lord Chester accosted him 
-familiarly, and the baronet joined us. He had 
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been an old votary of the turf in his younger days, 
and he still preserved all his ancient predilection in 
its favour. 

It seemed that Chester had not met him for 
many years, and after a short and characteristic 
conversation of ** God bless me, how long since I 
saw you !— d— d good horse you're on — you look 
thin — ^admirable condition — what have you been 
doing P—grand action — a'n't we behind hand? — 
famous fore-hand — recollect old Queensberry? — 
hot in the mouth — gone to the devil— what are the 
odds?" Lord Chester asked Tyrrell to go home 
with us. The invitation was readily accepted. 

** With impotence of will 
We wheel, tho* ghastly shadows interpose 
Round us, and round each other."* 

Now, then, arose the noise, the clatter, the 
swearing, the lying, the perjury, the cheating, 
the crowd, the bustle, the hurry, the rush, the 
heat, the ardour, the impatience, the hope, the 
terror, the rapture, the agony of the race. Di- 

* Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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re<stly the first heat was over, oae asked me one 
thing, one bellowed another; I fled to liord 
Chester, he did not heed me. I took re&ge 
with the marchioness; she was as sullen as an 
east wind could make. her. Lady Harriett would 
talk of nothing but the horses : Sir Lionel would 
not talk at all. I was in the lowest pit of 
despondency, and the devils that kept me there 
were --as blue as Lady Chester's nose. Silent, 
aad, sorrowful, and sulky, I rode away from the 
crowd, and moralized on its vicious propensities. 
One grows marvellously honest when the species 
escheating before us is not suited to one's self. 
Fortunately, my better angel reminded me, that 
about the distance of three miles from the course 
lived an old college friend, blessed, since we had met, 
with a parsonage and a wife. I knew his tastes too 
well to imagine that any allurement of an equestrian 
nature could have seduced him from the ease of 
his library and the dignity of his books ; and hop- 
ing, therefore, that I should find him at home, I 
turned my horse's head in an c^posite direction. 
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and rejoiced at the idea of my escape, bade adieu 
to the course. 

As I cantered across the far end of the heathj 
my horse started from an object upon the ground ; 
it was a man wrapped from head to foot in a long 
horseman's cloak, and so well guarded, as to the 
face, from the raw inclemency of tbe day, that I 
could not catch even a glimpse of the features, 
through the hat and neck-shawl which concealed 
them. The head was turned, with apparent 
anxiety^ towards the distant throng ; and imagin* 
ing the man belonged to the lower ordears^ with 
whom I am always familiar, I addressed to him, 
en panamif some trifling remark on the event of 
the race. He made no answer. There was sonaue** 
tbmg about him which induced me to look back 
several moments after I had left him behind. He 
had not moved an atom. There is such a certain 
unoomfortableness always occasioned to the mind, 
by stillness and mystery united, that even the dis* 
guising garb, and motionless silence of die man^ 
innocent as they must have been, impressed them* 
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selves disagreeably on my meditations as I rode 
briskly on. 

It is my maxim never to be unpleasantly em- 
ployed, even in thought, if I can help it ; accord- 
ingly, I changed the course of my reflection, and 
amused myself with wondering how matrimony 
and clerical dignity sat on the indolent shoulders 
of my old acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



And M for me, tho*th«t I can but lite 
Oa book^s for to read I me delight. 
And to kem give I faith and full credence ; 
And in mine heart have hem in reverence, 
60 heartily that there is game none, 
That fro' my book^smaketh me to gone. 

CaACCEB. 



Chbistopheb Clutterbuck was a common in- 
dividual of a common order, but little known in 
this busy and toiling world. I cannot flatter my- 
self that I am about to present to your notice that 
rara avis^ a new character — ^yet there is something 
interesting, and even unhacknied, in the retired 
and simple class to which he belongs : and before 
I proceed to a darker period in my memoirs, I feel 
a calm and tranquillizing pleasure in the rest which 
a brief, and imperfect delineation of my college 
companion, affords me. My friend came up to the 
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University with the learning one about to quit the 
world, might, with credit, have boasted of possess- 
ing, and the simpliinty one about to enter it would 
have been ashamed to confess. Quiet and shy in 
his habits and his manners, he was never seen out 
of the precincts of his apartment, except in obe- 
dience to the stated calls of dinner, lectures, and 
chapel. Then his small and stooping form might 
be marked, crosdng the quadrangle with a hurried 
step, and cautiously avoiding the smallest blade of 
the barren grass-plots, which are forbidden ground 
to the feet of all the lower orders of the collegiate 
oligarchy. Many were the smiles and the jeers, 
from the worse natured and better appointed stu« 
dents, who loitered idly along the court, at the 
rude garb and saturnine appearance of the humble 
under-graduate ; and the calm countenance of the 
grave, but amiable man, who then bore the honour 
and onus of mathematical lecturer at our college, 
would soften into a glance of mingled approbation 
and pity, as it noted the eagerness which spoke 
from the wan cheek and emaciated frame of the 

VOL. IX. N 
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ablest of his pupils, hurrying* — after each legitwiatt 
interruption-^to the enjoyment of the crabbed 
characters and worm-worn volumes, which coii« 
tained for Urn al) the seductions of plea3ure> imd 
all the temptadons of youth. 

It is a melanchcdy thing, which none but those 
educated at a college can understand, u> see the 
debilitated frames of the aspirants &r academical 
honours. To mark the prime — the irerdure— tlui 
glory — ^the life — of life wasted irrevocably away 
in a labor inepHarumy which brings no harvest 
^thj^r to others or themselves. For the poet, the 
philosopher, the man of science, we can appreciate 
the recompense if we commiserate the sacrifice; 
from the darkness of their retreat there goes a 
light — ^from the silence of their studies there issues 
a voice, to illumine or convince. We can imagine 
them looking from their privations to the hr 
visions of the future, and hugging to their hearts, 
m the strength of no unnatural vanity, the reward 
which their labours are cartain hereafter to obtttn. 
To those who can anticipate the vast dominions of 
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immgrti^y among mea, what boots the sterility/ 
of .thQ-eabined and petty pr^emL But the. mere, 
mim of lamguages aod leamii^ — thi$, via^bip^ pi 
a laemory heavily but unprofitaUy' emfil^yed-rr^^ 
Columbus wasting at the gal^y mx tb^ eoer^ev 
whiqh ^ould have discovered a wo^ld-r-fpr himt 
there is no day-dream of the future, nq grasp at. 
the inmortality of fame.. Beyond, the ^Is of his 
naifow leom he knows no object; l^yond tba 
elucidation of a dead tongue be indues (lo am« 
bition ; bis life is one loQg school-day of lexicon^ 
and grammars^a fabric of ice eauUously excluded^ 
from a single sunbeam — elaborately useless, inge* 
niously unprofitable ; and leaving at the moment 

■ 

it melts awi^, not a single trace of the space it 
occupaedy or the labour it; cost 

At the time 1 went to the University my poor 
collegian had attained all the honours his employ- 
ment could ever procure him. He hpd been a Pitt 
seholar ; Ke wa$ a senior wrangleri and a Fellow 
of his coUeg^i It often happened that I found 
myself next to him at dinner, and I was struck by 

N 8 
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his abslmeiice» and pleased with his modesty, de- 
spite of the gaudurie of his manner^ and the 
CMhioD of his garb* By degrees I insinuated my- 
self into his acquaintance; and, as I had still some 
love of scholasdc lore, I took frequent opportuni- 
ties of oonTerung with him upon Horace, and con- 
sulting him upon Ludan. 

Many a dim twilight have we sat together, re- 
viving each other's recollection, and occasionally 
relaxixig into the grave amusement of capping 
verges. Then, if by any chance my ingenuity, or 
memory, enabled me to puzzle my companion, hb 
good temper would lose itself in a quaint pettish- 
ness, or he would cite against me gome line of Aris- 
tophanes, and ask me, with a raised voice, and 
arched brow, to give him a fitting answer to thai. 
But if, as was much more frequently the case, be 
fairly run me down into a pause and confession of 
inability, he would rub his hands with a strange 
chuckle, and offer me, in the bounteoumess of his 
heart, to read aloud a Greek Ode of his own, while 
he treated me ^^to a dish of tea." There was 
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much in the good man's innocenee) and giiilessness 
of soul, which made me love him, and I did not 
rest till I had procured him, before I left the Uni* 
versity, the living which he now held. Since then, 
he had married the daughter of a neighbouring 
clergyman, an event of which he had duly informed 
me ; but, though this great step in the life of ^^ a 
reading man," had not taken place many months 
since, I had completely, after a hearty wish for his 
domestic happiness, consigned it to a dormant 
place in my recollection. 

The house which I now began to approach was 
small, but comfortable ; perhaps there was some- 
thing tfiste in the old-fashioned hedges, cut and 
trimmed with mathematical precision, which sur- 
r<»unded the glebe, as well as in the heavy architec- 
ture, and dingy bricks of the reverend reduse^s 
habitation. To make amends for this, there was 
idso something peculiarly still and placid about the 
appearance of the house, which must have suited 
welt the tastes and habits of the owner. A small 
formal lawn was adorned with a square fish-pond. 
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bricked round, and covered witb the gre^ "Wttf^ 
iiiga of four wiHows, wMch'drodped overitv trcm 
their station, ateac}) corfier. At \he cfpfoAtfeiiAe 
4){ this Pierian reflerrmr, was a hermitage, or aibdur 
of laurels, shaped in the s^rustidty dPthe Dutch 
achod, m the preraknce df which it was f»ohA^ 
planted ; l^hind this arbour, the ground, ettet a 
dight nuling, tenmnated in an orchard. 

The Mund I elicited from ijie gate beB, 
seemed to ring through Ast retited ' place with 
lingular dirillness; and I observed nit the epposote 
window, ftU that bu^le of dnawing ctnrtMns, peep- 
ing faces; and hasty retreats, which denote finottde 
anxiet J and perplexity, at the unexpected applbadh 
of a stranger. 

After Some time the parson^i «ttgie servttM:, a 
mid<y&4iged slovenly man, in a loose ftodc, tmd 
bttff kerseymere nondescripts, opened the gale, ttnd 
iitformed me that fats master vso^ at home.-' With 
a few esamest admonitions to my adimttot^-^^^ho 
was, like the domestics of many rkher men^'bbth 
groom and vialet — ^respecting the safety of my'bor- 
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sowed Jioncy I entered the hovse : tbe Beryant did 
not tfaink it neoesaerj to mqiurQ .my name, but 
threw cpeQ the docnr of the stiadj^ with the brief 
JnttoductiQn of — ^' a gentlemai^. Sir," : . 

Chitterbuck was standing wiUi his back towards 
me, upon a pahr of Bbraiy steps, turningjiver spme 
dnsky volumes ; and bek)w, stood a pajecadave* 
rous youth^ with a set and serious countenance, 
that bore no small likoiess toClirtt^buck himself. 

^' Men Dieu^*^ thought I, ^' he cannot ha've made 
8|u^ good use of his matrimonial state^ as. to have 
mused this lanky impression of himself in the space 
of Seven months 7^ The good man turned round, and 
almo^ fell off the st^ with the nervous shock of 
beholding me so near him : he descended with pre- 
dpiUiUon, and shook me so warmly and tightly by 
the h^nd, that he brought tears into my eyes, as 
well as his own. 

< 

. ** Ge^ly» my gjood friend,^ said I-—" pdirce 
precoTi pr you will foroe tne to say, ^ibimua una 
ambo, fkfnJU9 Viftido cormeanjixiert. 

Clutterbttck*s eyes watered still mors^ when he 



i 
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heard the grateful sounds of what to him was the 
mother tongue* He surveyed me from head to 
foot with an air of benign and fatherly compla-^ 
eency, and dragging forth from its sullen rest a 
large arm chair, on whose cushions of rusty horse- 
hair sat an eternal doud of classic dust, too sacred 
to be disturbed, he plumped me down upon it, 
before I was aware of the cruel hospitality. 

m 

*^ Oh ! my nether garments,*'' thought I. <^ Quem^ 
tus stidor merit Bedoso^ to restore you to your 
pristine purity." 

" But, whence come you ?" said my host, who 
cherished rather a formal and antiquated method 
of speech. 

" From the Pythian games,'* said I. " The 
campus hight Newmarket. Do I see right, or is 
not yon msifffiis juvenis marvellously like you ? 
Of a surety he rivals the Titans, if he is only a 
seven months' child !'' 

" Now, truly, my worthy friend," answered 
Clutterbuck, " you indulge in jesting! the boy is 
my nephew, a goodly child, and a painstaking. 
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I hope he will thrive at our gentle mother. He 
goes to Trinity next October. Benjamin Jere- 
miah, mj lad^ this is my worthy friend and bene- 
factor, of whom I have often spoken ; go, and order 
him of our best — he will partake of our repast !" 

" No, really," I began ; but Clutterbuck gently 
placed the hand, whose strength of affection I had 
already so forcibly experienced, upon my mouth. 
** Pardon me, my friend," said he. " No stranger 
should depart till he bad broken bread with us, 
how much more then a friend ! Go. Benjamin Jere- 
miah, and tell your aunt that Mr. Pelham will dine 
with us ; and order, furthermore, that the balrrel of 
oysters sent unto us as a present, by my worthy 
friend Dr. Swallow'em, be dressed in the fashion 
that seemeth best ; they are a classic dainty, and 
we shall think of our great masters the ancients 
whilst we devour them. And — stop, Benjamin 
Jeremiah, see that we have the wine with the black 
seal ; and — now — go, Benjamin Jeremiah !" 

** Well,, my old friend,*' said I, when the door 
closed upon the sallow and sinileless nephew. 
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<* flow <d6 you ioW tlie cmtotitM^/B^gtMi^^'^ I)o 

you ^Te the same advice aa Sd^afes ? I ho|)^ at 

" * ' ' ' " , . ■ »■ "i 

Jeut, his Hot 'from tSie sdme exp^tience.^' * 

•^ Bett'!** aJisWered the grave Chmt<jpW3i • 
tone that struck me as somewhat nervous nand^Ua- 
easy, ^' you aire bec<»sie quite a faumouiist ^nce 
we parted. I suppose ybu have heen warming 
•your wit b^ flle lambent fires or Horace ' and 
Aristophanes!^' 

** No,'' said I, " the living allo^ those whose 
tdlsome lot it is to mix constantly with them, fotit 
little time to study the monuments of the dead. 
But, in sober earnest, are you as happy as 1 wish 
you.?'* 

' Clutterbuck looked down for a moment^ and 
then, turning towardis the table, laid one hand upon 
a MS., and pointed with the other to his books* 
" With this society," said he, ** how can I be 
odierwise !'* 

I gave him no reply, but put my hand' upon his 
M S« He made a modest and coy effort to detain 
it) but I knew that writers were likewomen, and 
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making use of no di^leasxpg forc0» X possessed 
myself ^ the paper* ^ , o . 

It waft a treatise on the Gbr^jt^p^ctj^e. . ,,My 
heart, ^cken^ within me; h^^.ji^ I>9fMig^t the 
eager glancf^ of the poor author^ -X. bi^gbj^^^pp 
my countenance into an expre^on of p^easure> ^nd 
appeared to read and comment ujpon 0e diffliMes 
nugce with am interest pommen^m^ate . to his^ own. 
Meanwhile the youth returned. He hw^ much of 
that delicacy of . sentiment whi<^ always iiccomi- 
panies mental cuitiyation, of whatever sort it may 
be. He went^ with a scarlet blush over his thin 
face, to his uncle^ and whispered something in (lis 
ear, which, from the angry embarrassment it ap- 
peared to occasion, I was at no loss to divine. 

<^ Come,,'^ said I, /' we ar^ too long acquainted 
for ceremony. Your placen9 tixoTy like all ladies 
in the same predicament, think? your invitation a 
little unadvised ; and, in real earnest, I have so 
long a ride to perform^ that I would rather eat 
your oysters another day I" 

^^ No, no,'" said Clutterbuck, with greater eager- 
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ness. than his even tqnperament was often, 
hurried into betraying, <* no, I will go and reason 
with her myself. * Wives obey your husbands,' 
saith the preacher !' ^' And the quondam senior 
wrangler almost upset his chair in the perturbation 
with which he arose from it. 

I laid my hand upon him. ^' Let me go my- 
self,^ said I, ^^ since you mU hav^ me dine with 
you. * The sex is ever to a stranger kind,' and I 
«hall probably be more persuasive than you, in 
despite of your legitimate authority.''* 

So saying, I left the room, with a curiosity more 
painful than pleasing, to see the collegian's wife. 
I arrested tfie man servant, and ordered him to 
usher and announce me. 

I was led instauter into the apartment where I 
had discovered all the signs of female inquisitive- 
ness, which I have before detailed. There I 
discovered a small woman in a robe equally slat- 
ternly and fine, with a sharp pointed nose, small, 
cold, grey eyes, and a; complexion high towards 
the cheek bones, but waxing of ja light green 
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before it reached the wide and querulous mouth, 
which, well I ween, seldom opened to smile upon 
the unfortunate possessor of her chartns. She, 
like the Rev. Christopher, was not without her 
companions; a tall meagre woman, of advanced 
age, and a girl, some years younger than herself, 
were introduced to me as her mother and sister. ' 

My e^rte occasioned no little confusion, but I 
knew well how to remedy that I held out my 
hand so cordially to the wife, that I enticed, though 
with evident reluctance, two bony fingers into my 
own, which I did not dismiss without a most molli- 
fying and affectionate squeeze; and drawing my 
chair close towards her, began conversing as fami- 
liarly as if I had known the whole triad for years. 
I declared my joy at seeing my old friend so hap- 
pily settled — commented on the improvement of his 
looks — ventured a sly joke at the good effects of 
matrimony — praised a cat couchant, worked in 
worsted by the venerable hand of the eldest 
matron— offered to, procure her a real cat of the 
true Persian breed, black ears four inches long. 
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with a tiol like « squinelVi and then slid, aU at 
once, into tbt iUMttthoriatd iaTitttioii of the good 
man of the house. 

<< Cktterbuck,'' said I, ''has asked m^ very 
warmly to stay dinner ; but, before I accepted his 
offel*, I innsted upon comhig to see how far it was 
confirmed by you. Ofentleniea) you are aware, 
my dear madam, know nothing of these matters, 
and I never accept a married man^s inTitadon till 
it has the sanction of his lady ; I have an example 
of that at home. My mother (Lady Frances) is 
the best-tempered woman in the world; but my 
father could no more take the liberty (for I may 
truly call it such) to ask even his oldest friend to 
dinner, without consulting the mistress of the 
house, than he could think of flying. No one 
(says my mother, and she says what is very tnie^) 
can tell about the household affairs, but those who 
have the management of them ; and. in pursuance 
of this aphorism, T dare not accept imy invitation 
in this house, except from its mistress.*' 

*' Really," said Mrs. Clutcerbuck, colouring 
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with xmDg^- mhan^ismmt mA gMiti^sflrtikyti, 
** yoa are Yeiy'^oimdenifee a»d poKte, Mr* Pelhiwa : 
I only wish Mr. Ciuttarbuck hacl.hiilf jour att^ 
tion to thes^ thio^ ; n#body cim tdl the trouble 
sad iseoBvemevice ht puis me to«^ If I had known, 
a little time before, that you were eoming^^but 
now I ftar we haveiKithipg ip thehoase; but if 
you can partake of our fare, such aa it is, Mr. 
PeUiam— '' 

**Your kindaess encbanta me,^' I exclaimed, 
** and I no longer scruple to confes3 the pleasure I 
have in accepting my old friend's olTer.^ 

This affaif being settled, I continued to opnverse 
for some minutes with as much vivacity as I could 
summ(m to my aid, and when I went once more to 
the library, it w^ with the comfortable impression 
of having left those as friends^ whom I had visited 
as foes* 

The dinner hour was four, and till it came, 
Clutterbuck and I amused ourselves *' in commune 
wise and sage." There was something high in the 
sentiments and graerpus in the feelings of this man. 
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which made me the more regret the bias of mind 
which rendered them so unavailing. At call^;e 
he had never {itUs dt$iimM$ in nostra tempore 
noHs) cringed to the possessors <^ derieal power. 
In the duties of his station, as dean of the coflege, 
he was equally strict to the black cap and the lordly 
hat* Nay, wlien one of bis private pupils, whose 
father was possessed of more chtti^c^'prrferm^nt 
than any nobleman in the peerage, disobeyed bis 
repeated summons, and constantly neglected to at- 
tend bis instructions, he sent ibr bim, resigned his 
tuition, and refused any longer to accept a salary 
which the negligence of his pupil would not allow 
him to requite. In his clerical tenets he was higli ; 
in his judgment of others he was mild; His know- 
ledge of the liberty of Greece was not drawn 
from the ignorant historian of her republics;* 
nor did he find in the contemfdative mildness and 

• It is really a disgrace to the university, that any of its 
colleges should accept as a reference, or even tolerate as an 
author, the presumptuous bigot who has bequeathed to us, in 
his History of Greece, the masterpiece of a declaimer without 
energy, and of a pedant without learning. 
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gentle philosophy of the ancients, nothing but a 
sanction for modem bigotry and existing abuses. 

It was a remarkable trait in his conversation^ 
that though he indulged in many references to the 
old authors, and aUurions to classic customs, he 
never deviated into the innumerable quotations with 
which his memory was stored. No woids, in, 
spite of all the quaintness and antiquity of his 
dialect, purely Latin or Greek, ever escaped, his 
lips, except in our engagements at capping verses, 
or when he was allured into accepting a challenge 
of learning from some of its pretenders ; then, in- 
deed, he could pour forth such a torrent of autho- 
rities as effectually silenced his opponent ; but these 
contests were rarely entered into, and these triumphs 
moderately indulged. Yet he loved the use of 
quotations in others, and I knew the greatest plea- 
sure I could give him was in the irequent use of 
them. Perhaps he thought it would seem like an 
empty parade of learning in one who so confessedly 
possessed it, to deal in the strange words of another 
tongue, and consequently rejected them, while, with 
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guiiaiitootxki iMOBskMncjTf^itfacileiistie tiflihe tiuni, 
it never oMttved ito km 4l|iK tjbene wa&any tUni^ 
eitlw «i tto qMM(fte« of hili <fiideol or the occu- 
patiMs ^' lA^ Imne^ yAAdk wight aulgeei hiia to 
the Mtne impgttttiM of pedmitiy ^ i -^ 

And yet^^ at littiea, wh^ ^be :wanBed>tti h» sidb- 
jcibt, thtt^'iMi a ^tone in hi» daibguage as well as 
eMtunebti iHwidi^ mig^t ^oot beinptoiw 
atdqpittit; «fi4 idbe teal modes^and ^ktealhii- 
Mfltti 4>f his oal»r^ took pimay fwaii the iopiwessieli 
ha ttU^ 4lie4Mlii^ of |>ompaiNitf and ^siilk^^ 
with wUiebcitherwiflo he tai^ Jia^ uifipit^d yoci. 

<^ Yoii birro a oidm-aod qiaat ^ibitatioti heie/' 
said I ; '* Uie veiy roaka aeetti t6-have soaietim^ 
Ittllisf in that tseneiabtB oaw whidi italpq|sa dees 
me eachgixid toliear»'' 

'< Yes,'' answ^^ Cfutterbuck, ^f I owls that 
tii^re is much that is gnUeful to At tooipear t»f nqr 
imad ia this retired 8p0t« IfaacytfaM loanrthe 
better i^ve mjFsdtf up to the oontemidatiQa which 
makes, as it were, my inteUeidtual demod. and 
food. Aad yet I dare say that in thia (as in aU 
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adier thft^gsX I do atraigly^ eMi-iftw X^upmbor 

te fed tlie sovaa of wbeeb Mdl (pC lb6 tbroi^tpf 
j^ep&: shak<) ibe vtiniowr of ^jr >lodi;i|g : ip^ 'tbe 
Strand, as if it wetebut ft wifft^ig.ttfi. tfif^ )ay 
lokidriiiQfe idoidly io . m «tiidi«9rrfi a.^Tf iftgr that 
iM)£tjr<eY]dei»M «f nuni's IsdMmr |pewid^,iQe Jn^ 
Iktie the gnat taterfeaflteiof tbiti nfUing i!^d mw 
to>i»B»ted^fQeKag«f toKtiideiM<lP^ itm^fiom^ 
wAm^ Iliads »i6 cHog miKie fy§^ in, li^i'wn^ 
pikqr I finuid wHhni« ITdrit qmm ijlitat ijif iniiid 
is ever addicUd tt> oootirarieiip aoditl^t li^ben it be 
tmQfiplauted b»io a soil whete all iis imgbliavrs do 
yrcfdttoe a oettwi fruity it doik^ frgm a ftracype 
paratsftjr* bringlbrthtmeofadiiBHieati^lt. You 
would little believe, my faonowed ftiead,. that in 
tbis laady seclurfWy I cannot i^aU times {m>fait»t 
my ^diougbts ftotn iraadsriog totfast gsgr vodd-iif 
Londod, i9liieb> dariig my Uirvy Aeraii, occHfiad 
^ammaopartiftladegiee. ¥Qttj«atIe9<i|iyfBmfl» 
acverdieless it is troe; and idn^ ymi rsfleci tbat I 
direltin ite vestmi deparlnaant cf tiie netropiliB, 
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oatr unto the noUe iiuai«oo of Sonm^et House^ 
iiid oomequently in the very centre of what the 
idle eall FtvhioD, you wiU not be bo surprised at 
the oocasioDal augradon of my thoughts." 

Here the worthy Clutterbuck pauised and sighed 
•lightly. ** Do you hrm or cultivate your gardeft," 
said I ; *' it is no ignoble nor unclassical employ- 
ment?" 

^'Unhaj^y^" answered Clutterbuck, *< I am 
inclined to neither ; my chest pains me with a sharp 
and (Merctng pang when I attempt to stoop, and 
my respiration is short and asthmatic; and, in 
truth, I seldom love to stir from .my books and 
papera I go with Pliny to his garden, and mth 
Viif^il to his farm ; those mental excursions are the 
sole ones I indulge in ; and when I think of my ap- 
petite for application, and my love of idleness, I:aftn 
tempted to wax proud of the propensities which 
reverse the censure of Tadtus on our German an- 
cestors, and incline so fondly to quiet, while they 
turn so resdessly from sioth.^^ 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a kng, 
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low, dry eoagb, which penetrated me to the heart. 
Alas ! thought I, as I heard it, and Jobked upon 
my po(Nr friend's hectic and hoUow cheek; it is hot 
only his mind that will be the victim to the iaXM^ty 
pf his studies. 

it was some moments before I renewed the con- 
versation, and I had.scarcely done so before I was 
interrupted by the entrance of Benjamin Jeremiah, 
with a message frenn his annt that dinner would be 
ready in a few minutes. Another long whisper to 
Christopher succeeded. The ci^vani fellow' of 
Trinity looked down at his garments with a per* 
plexed air. I saw at once that he iukl received' a 
hint on the propriety of a change of raiment To 
^ve him due Insure for this, I asked the youth to 
shew me a room in which I might perform the usual 
ablutions previous to dinner, and followed him up 
stairs to a comfortless sort of dressing-room, without 
a fire*place, where I found a yelk>w ware jug and 
basin, and a towel, of so coarse a huckaback, that 
I did not dare adventure its rough texture next my 
comjplexion — ^my skin is not made for sudi rudefel- 
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lowship. ' While t was tenderly tod damtyyaboiiit-^ 
ing my^nds with some hard water, bf noBltodiiaAA 
spnng, and that rSit compoidtioQ; Mailed, Whid- 
8or floiqf), I heaid the difficult bre^tMtfg-of poor 
Cluttenrbutk on the sta&«, and soon af!ter he entered, 
the adjacent rocnn. Two minutes more, and his 
servant jblhed him, far t heard the roiigh voice o| 
the domestic say, *< There is no more of the wine 
with the blaek seal left. Sir I*" 

*^No more, good Dixon; you miirtake griev^ 
otisly. I had two dozen not a week ance." 

<^ Don't know, Fm sure, Sir!** angered Di:9:oin9 
with a careless and half impertinent acceni ; '* but 
there are great things, Wee aO^iUdr^y m the cellar, 
which break all the bottles T^ 

^ Alligators in my cellar V said the astMished 
Clutterbuck. 

'^Yes, Sir-*-at least a v^nemous sort of r^tile 
like them, which the people abent fae^ call 
efie r 

^ What V'' said Chitterbuck, innocently, jmd 
e^identlr not seeing the irony of his own question ; 
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^* What ! have tbe efta broken twx> dpsi^\^tii^ iQ 
a wfek; of an extseedbg surety, iti&.st|:a^g;e,th^ 
a little creature of the lizard species should be so 
d^tructive — ^perchance they have ap aK^|ipa4iy to 
the irinous smeU ; I will confer witti my Ifarned 
friettd, Dr. Diseectall^ touchii^ tb^ sUreiigth and 
habits. Bring up some of the port,, tb/^j^ good 
IHxon/' 

'< Yes, Sir ; all the com is out ; I bad none fyt 
the gentleman^s horse." 

^< Why, DixcHi> my memory faila me staangely, 
or I paid you the sum of four pounds odd abiUiogs 
for com on Friday l^st," 

<^ Yes, Sir ; but your cow, and the chickens ^ 
so much, and then blind JDoblnn baa four Iteds a 
day, and Farmer Johnsim always, puts \dfi horse 
in our stable^ wd Mrs. Clutterbuck and. the ladies 
fed. the jackass th^ other day in the hired donkey 
; besides,, the rats and mioe are always at 



it." 



« It IB a marvel unto me,^ answered Clutter^ 
buck, '- bpw 4et|imen.tal the vermin face ^re ; they 
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ieev l# hire noted -vay poor ponoMmB m thdr 
ctpraal ptvyt mnind ae thtl I wate to Dir. Dis- 
Mttall to-moMOw^ good Dixon," 

^ Yfo, Skr, and now I tkink of it--i— "* bntlicre 
Mr* DfaicB mu cut ihort io hio itomi, by tbr en- 
ironoo of o duid peciDO, who pravod to be Mrs. 
Clutterbuck. 

«< Whoti not dtcModyet, Mr. Chuaterbucb; what 
a dawdler joii we ! anddolocA — ^wn ever woman 
■o U80&? yon b«v« wiped ycmr razor upon my 
iiig^itcap--*7ou dirtjr^ ihi»¥eidy-*— '^ 

* *^>I crnve your many pardon ; I own n^ error ¥' 
•aid: ClttMdmck^ in a nerrons tone of hi^er- 
nipdon. 

« Error, indeed !*' cried Mrs. Ckitteibiicky in a 
sharp, overstretched, queralous falsetto, suited to 
the occanon ; *^ but thi« is dwmys the caa&^I am 
sure, my poor temper is tried to the utmost-^-and 
Lord help thee, ideot I you have tfaruet those 
spindle legs of yours, into your ooatMdeeves instead 
of your breeches !" 

^* Of a truth, good wife, your eyes are more 
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ducemiftg tbaa mine ; wad my lege, which are/ as 
you say, KmiewbAt tbiR, have inducted tbeoMeliw in 
what appertaineth not unto them ; but for all thkt, 
Dorothea, I am not deserving of the epithet of 
idiot, with which you have been pleased to favour 
me ; although my humble faculties are indeed of no 

eminent or surpassing order-^ ^ 

** Podi ! pooh ! Mr. Cluiterbuck, I am sure, I 
douH know what else you are, muddling your head 
all day with those good-for-nothing books. And 
now do tell me, how you could think of asking 
Mr. Pdham to dinner, when you knew we had 
nothing in the world but hashed mutton and an 
apple pudding ? Is that the way. Sir, you disgrace 
your urife, after her eondescensidn in mirtying 

you P'^ 

< •< Really," answered the patient Clutt^buok, <« I 
was loff^ul of those matters; but my friend 
career as little as myself, about the grosser tastes of 
the table ; and the feast of intellectual converse is. 
all that he desires in his brief sojourn beneath our 
roof.'* 

VOL. IT. O 
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«« Fe»t of fiddksticks, Mr. Clutterbuek i did 
ever man talk such nonseiMie ?" 

^< Besides,*' rejoiBed the master of the bouse, mi* 
heeding this interruption/^ we have a luxury even of 
the palate, than which there are none more delicate, 
and unto which he, as well as myself, is, I know, 
somewhat unphilosophically given ; I speak of the 
oysters, sent here by our good friend. Dr. Swal* 
low'era.** 

*<What do you mean, Mr. Clutterbuek? my 
poor mother and I had those oysters last night for 
our supper. I am sure she as well as my sister 
are almost starved ; but you are always wanting to 
be pampered up above us all.'' 

" Nay, nay,'* answered Clutterbuek, ** you 
know you accuse me wrongfully, Dorothea; but 
now I think of it, would it [not be better to 
modulate the tone of ^our conversation, seeing that 
our guest, (a circumstance which until now quite 
escaped my recollection,) was shown into the next 
room, for the purpose of washing his hands, the 
which, from their notable cleanliness, seemed tome 
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wliolly unneeessarj. I woukl not hare him over^ 
hear you, Dorothea, lest bis kind heart should 
hnagine me less happj than — than it wiahes me.^ 

<^ Good God, Mr. Cjutterbuck !'' were the only 
wofds I heard farther : and with tears in my eyes, 
and a suffocating feeling in my throat, for the macri« 
monidl situation ot my unfortunate frieno^ ae- 
soended into the drawing-room. The only one yet 
there, was the pale nephew ; he was bending pun« 
fully over a book ; I took it from him, it was 
^' Bentley upon Phalaris.^^ I could scarcely refrain 
from throwing • it into the fire — ^another victim, 
thought I — oh, the curse of an English education ! 
By and by, down came the mother and the sister, 
then Clutterbuck, and lastly, bedizened out with 
gewgaws and trumpery — ^the wife. Bom and 
nurtured as I was in the art of the volto sdoUo 
pemieri stretHj I had seldom found a more ar- 
duous task of dissimulation than that which I ex- 
perienced now. However, the hope to benefit my 
fnend's situation assisted me; the best way, I 
thought, of obtaining him more respect from his 

o2 
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wife, would be bj showing her the respect be meets 
with from others : accordingly, I sat down by ^r, 
and, having .first , conciliated her attentipn by some 
of that, coin, termed compliments, in which there is 
no counterfeit that does, not have the uniyersal 
effect pf^rei^l, I spoke with the most profound 
veneration ot the talents and learning of Clutter- 
buck — I dUated upon the high reputation he en- 
joyed — upon the .general esteem in which he was 
held*^upon;the kindness of his heart-— the sincerity 
of his modesty-^the integrity of his honour^n 
short, whatever, I thought likely., to affect her ; 
most of all,.! insisted upon the high panegyrics 
bestowed upon him, by Lord this, and the !Earl 
that, and, wound up, with adding that I was cer- 
tain he .would die a bishop. My eloquence had 
its eflR^ct ; all dinner time, Mrs. Clutterbuck treated 
her husband with even striking, consideration : mj 
words seemed to have gifted her with a new light, 
and to have wrought a thorough transformation in 
her view of her lord. and master'*s character. Who 
knows not the truth, that we have dim and short- 
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figbted eyes to estimate the nature o^our own kin, 

and that we borrow the spectacles which alone en^ 

able us to discern their merits or their failings from 

the opinion of strangers. It may be readily sup* 
• .- * . * » • 

posed that the dinnar did not pass without its share 

of the ludicrous — ^that the waiter and the dishes, the 

family and the host, would have afforded ample 

ft 

materials, no less fcx* the student of nature in 
Hogarth, than of caricature in Bunbiu*y ; but I 
was too seriously occupied in pursuing my object, 
and marking its success, to have time even for a 
tfndle. Ah ! if ever you would allure your son to 
diplomacy, show him how subservient he may make 
it to benevolence. 

When the women had retired, we drew our 
diaiis near to each other, and laying down my 
watdi on the table, as I looked out upon the de- 
clining day, I said, *' Let us make the best of 
cur time, I can only linger hare <»e half hour 
longer/' 

'^ And how, my friend," said Clutterbuck, 
^ shall we learn the mediod of making the best 
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use of time f fkere^ whether it be in the larger 
^gments, or the petty subdivisions of our life, 
rest the great enigma of our being. Who is there 
that has ever exclaimed — (pardon my pedan^, I 
am for once driven into Greek) — ^pwl to this 
most difficult of the sciences ?^ 

" Come/' said I, ** it is not for you, ih^ 
favoured scholar — the honoured acad^niciiu^-^ 
whose hours are never idly employed, to ask thb 
question !** 

^^ Your friendship makes too flattering 4bi^ 
acumen of your judgment,'' answered the xnode&t 
Clutterbuck ; *^ it has indeed been my lot ti> cul- 
tivate the fields of truth, as transmitted unto our 
hands by the wise men of old ; and I have vnich 
to be thankful for, that I have, in the employ, been 
neither curtailed in my leisure, m^ abased in my 
independence — ^the two great goods of a calm wd 
meditative mind ; yet are there moments in which 
I am led to doubt of the wisdom of my pursuits : 
and when, with a feverish and sfaakmg hand, I put 
aside the books which have detsdned me froio my 
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rest till Aemaroing hour, and repair imto a couch 
often haffledof diwfaer by the pains and discom- 
felts of this wocn and feeble frame, I almost wish 
I eouM purcl^ase the rude health of the peasant by 
die exchange of mi idle and imperfect learning for 
the ignorance^ content with the siacrow world it 
poesesses, because uncoftsdous of the limitless 
creation beyond. Yet, my dear and esteemed friend, 
there is a dignified and tranquillizing philosophy 
in the writings of the ancients whidi ou^t to 
teach me a better condition of mind ; and when 
t iiave risen from the lofty, albeit, somewhat melan- 
dioly strain, which swdis through the essays of the 
graceful and itender Cicero, I have indeed felt a 
SDomentary satisfaction at my studies, and an 
dadon eren at the petty success with which I have 
Perished tbem« But these are brief and fleeting 
.i9oment% and deserve chastisement tar their pride. 
There is one thing, my Pelham, which has grieved 
me Utterly of late, and that is, that in the earnest 
at^ntioD which it is the — ^perhaps fastidious — cus- 
torn of our luiiveraty, to pay to the minudse of 
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studies ! how can you, who * have, juid in no 
moderate draught, drank of the old ' stream of 
Caataly, how can jfou ask me tuyw to change 
them? Are not the ancients, my food, my ali* 
ment, my solace in sorrow, my sympathizers, my 
very benefactors, in joy f Take them away fit>m 
me, and you take away the Tery winds which 
purify and give motion to the obscure and silent 
current of my life. Besides, my Pelham, it Cannot 
have escaped your observation, that there is little 
in my present state which promises a long increase 
of days; the few that remain to me must glide 
away like their predecessors; and whatever be the 
infirmities of my body, and the little harassnients 
which, I am led to suspect, do occasionally molest 
the most fortunate, who link themselves unto the 
unstable and fluctuating part of creation, which we 
term women, more especially in an hymeneal ca- 
pacity, whatever these may be, I have my refuge 
and my comforter in the golden souled and dream- 
ing Plato, and the sententious wisdom of the less 
imaginative Seneca, JSor, when I am reminded 
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i^mMiat jfibourNof maAgr yCKm mqMiaite'bottKded ? 
(^m^jH Mi to to979» at kast^itoilfr'fMitilf ^v^ 
profits of youi^ £yiii|^ if €m^:>uAmE6blj;n»mmgtdf 
y^ ^mble you to 4q qo rii»tbii»feaiiMimilieMe. 
X4&9?ie ymr booj^s to l^iek diek^s^ «di>y«ili>ibck 
tq^tbeir cui^e,,^i»d— you aliake your limd^Mio.I 
displease you P" 5.. - . 

.^iNb, no, niy kiiid and geti€^us adviser-^but 
ai/tfae twig vasisislv tii^" tree ofifUst grow. ' I bave 
nMr* tmir withbot that ambltioii nrlHcb, however 
Vtin and siaful, is the tfimt passictt' lo enter the 
m^sjrward and tosstug vessel' of oar ^ soul, mA the 
hfSt to leaYe itm stranded audekaffier^ Wrebk ; but 
mm^fouod add al^ubed its.objebt mi m age,' when 
i^^^mhem it ifl^ as yet, & vague .aKid unsdltied feel*- 
iog £ and it ieeda ntxw rsther upon the i^D^ctiom 
of \ti)fi^ Jhas been, dian Tsnturei^ forwi^d on a sea 
of^iUQtiiei and. stnaige expe^tin^* Ail f(»r my 

o 8 
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^iin. The light has wasted itself away beneath 
the bushel. It will be nx weeks to-morrow since 
the meek and noUe minded academician breathed 
his last"" 

* If in tiie above iketcby tomethiiig iathe antiqoe 'phrase 
of the colkgian bsi sppesred, imitated from the dicta [of 
Dominie Sampaoo, I trust that there are many differences in 
circumstance and character between the] two, which, as weH 
as the moral, for' (fas Sluibaiioa of which my slLetch itself 
was introduced, will free me from the imputation of plagi- 
arism for a single simSitode, which I could not, without greatly 
departing {rom siy owigmal, have avoided. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. ' ; 

*! ■ . ) Vi i: •/ ')■■?. ii.f I '..! .. '. 
Tis but a single murder. 

It was in a, melancholy and thoughtful mood 
that I rode away iroxa the parsonage. Many and 
hearty were the maledictions I bestowed upon a 
system of education which, while it was so ineffec- 
tive with the many, was so pernicious to the few. 
Miserable delusion (thought I) that encourages the 
ruin <tf health) and the perveraon of intellect by 
studies that, while they are unprofitable to. the 
world, are destructive to the possesses — ^that inca? 
padtate him for public, and unfit him for private 
life-*rand« while they expose*him to the ridicule of 
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strangers, i*ender him the victim of bis wife, and 
the prey of his domestic. 

Busded in such reflections, I rode quickly on till 
I found myself once more on the heath. I looked 
anxiously round for the conspicuous equipage of 
Lady Chester, but in vain — the ground was thin — 
nearly all the higher orders had retired — ^the com* 
mon people, grouped together, and clamouring 
noisily, were withdrawing : and the shrill voices of 
the itinerant hawkers of cards and bills had at 
length subsided into silence. I rode over the 
ground, in the hope of finding some solitary 
straggler of our party. Alas ! there was not one ; 
and, with much reluctance at, and distaste to, my 
lonely retreat, I turned in a liome^«ttfd direction 
from the course. 

The evening had already set in, but there was 
a moon in the cold grey sky, that I could almost 
have thanked in a sonnet for a light which I 
felt was never more wekomely dispensed, when I 
thought of the cross roads and di-eaiy country I 
had to pass before I reached the longed for haven 
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of Chester Park. After I had left the direct. r6ad, 
the wind, which had before been piercingly keen, 
fell, and I perceived a dark doud behind, which 
began slowly to overtake my steps. I care little, 
in general, for the discomfort of a shower-^yeti 
as when we are in one misfortune we always ex- 
aggerate the consequence of a new one, 1 looked 
upon my dark pursuer with a very impatiebt and 
petulant frown, and set my horse on a trot, mucli 
more suitable to tny inclination than his own. 
Indeed, he seemed fully alive to the comless stAtd 
of the parson^s stable, and evinced his sense of the 
circumstance by a very languid mode of progres- 
sion, and a constant attempt, whenever Iris pace 
abated, and 1 suffered the rein to idumber upon his 
neck, to crop the rank grass that sprung up on either 
side of our road. I had proceeded about three 
miles on my way, when I heard the clatter of hoofs 
behind me. My even pace soon suffered me to 
be overtaken, and, as the stranger checked his 
horse when he was nearly by my side, I turned 
towards him, and beheld Sir Jc^n Tyrrell. 
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evdtffigf, etatii% tolfii^iidr.^ . r . 

<< 1 utmgined ^dlit -3^0 -Ifadlovg treadled Cbmn 
ttf' Filift 1)y tifili tMe,^ said I. ^< Did Hot yoa 

<^ No^^ ftoMpeMv^yii^I/^l^ am 

N^ilA^etv "wifli ft tv^^iallf fiAow of lite nam^ (tf 
DMnsoD. He lost to nie iadier a ooaaaii^snk^' 
nt^gbtf «Bd>aiked me io vaate i^ die tMm with 
luafl after lihe moe, ill older to |>qr Aishefiaid 
he Mved <iiv Ae i!^f«6t tdad t6 OhM^ Peiftt/iusd 
w0ldd-*^r«et; Md eyea aeoeiiipaiiy iae,-ittio(igh 
all^ <ifiealt pdit of liie ride, Z Ael^^tegtmtA 
nar'jeiBteg <!3ie0feer ttiid'h^ party ; and yea know; 
Pelham, that when pleasure pulls one way, and 
mottey fitndUier^ it ia dl^omr rwith the fitst. Well 
--4o\retam to myraiaal^wonld yod be&«^ ithat 
wlpoi "wm got ' IO:.>fewiiiarket, he loft ido 'at ^ 
inn, in order, he^^d^ to^tdi the idiin^y; and 
after rteri^ tept me in a cold rdott», iriih a 
smoky dfiom&f, Idi^: 1^^ Ifaan 1b^ hoUiv' #ithoiit 



« 
hdl with that scoundrel T|iMnimi.wiMW? {'<li4f«Qtr 

coBfiaYev tillr ^MOihf -^39 a/cfftrifmA wMi« <, It 

teema ^ktt be wte to ^wm ntiiMs^ soffiia^ta. 

pay his wager. Yim w^jT feoi^' nijr iU|f!9R» HO*. 

the eooMqneiit Jii^ti^atBe to>4l9 whM Jbe Jf^ose ftom 

the taU^ afqpqsa^^ }m0f «9ipf^9saBdihia ; «<mo^ 

d jd 1m iH luck, and iaibrwedne ^Mt heonoaU. 

nbtistty «M fioMT diree.jEiiDiitfas. . l^^^knaiir thai.. 

I tcDidd not ride hmoe iriMi. auok n fdhrar^^ha:: 

in%)it . hav^ n^bbad ma Ugj^die jmg^-HKi X^Ciomd 

to Qiy-iim---dmed*^^oadoMd Myt^<m^ 

aeoger I paMied» and after uiaiinisralfeiiiJMi^^ 
-— here I aaa.^' . 

<^ I cannot Bympathiee with yoii,^ said I» <^ flstea 
I ambeaafited by your wiinfartaaeik.^ Btttdby^M: 
thiak ijt varynftoesairy ta tEot aa fail ? t Ifinradjt 
h(Mr»e can acwaefy keep up .with.yoim.' - 

Tyn^ GUflt. ao itapatient glanoe at aa^y paating 
steed. <^ It is omed uplut^y you .rimold be so 
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badly mounted, and yre sludl have a peking shower 
pf^sently/' 

In oomplaisanoe to Tyrrell, I endeavoured to 
aced^eate my steed The roads were rough and 
atony, and I had scarcely got the tired animal intoa 
tfanrper tr^t, before-^wbether or no by some wrench 
among the deep ruts and flinty causeway — ^he fell 
sttddenly kune. The impetuosily of Tyrrell broke 
out in oaths, and we both descended to eKsunine 
the cause of my horse^s hurt, in the hope that it 
might only be the intrusion of some pebble betTveen 
theshoe and the hoof. While we were yet investi- 
gKtiag the cause of our nurfortone, two men on 
bariebaok overtook us. Tyrrdl looked up. *^ By 
Heeven,^ said be, in a low tone, ^< it^ that dog 
Dawson, and his worthy coadjutor, Tom Thons 

Urn:' . 

^* What's the matter, gentlemen ?^^ cried the 
bhiff Toice of die latter. << Can I be^ of any asnst- 
ance?'^ and without waiting our reply, he dis- 
mounted, and come up to us. He had no somer 
felt th^ horse's leg, than 1^ assured us it was 
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a most fianste Utreinf and thai thci ' vHiAost I 
oould effect would be to walk die brute gently 
hoaoe,^ * 

A« Tyrrdl broke ouA into impalieDt idolisBee at 
this speed[i> the eharpar looked up at hifti with an 
expression of countenance I bj no meads lik^ i-bui 
in a very civil, and even respectful tone^ said, ^^ If 
you vant, Sir J<)hri, to reach Chests Park sooner 
than Mr. Pelham can p6s»bly do, suppodng you 
ride on with us, ' I will put you in the direct toad 
before I quit you.^' (Good breeding, thought I, to 
propose leaving xne to find my own way through 
this Idbynnth of ruts and sldnes !) However, Ttv^i' 
rdl, whb was in a vile humour* in no very cou^ 
teous manner, refused the offer, and added that he 
JGbould cotidnue with me as long as he could, and 
did not doubt that when he left me he idiould be 
able to find his own way. Thornton pres^ the 
invitatieii atiH closer, and even offered, sotto voce, 
to send Dawson aa before, should the baronet 
object to Inscompiuiy, 
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^ Biay » Bvfy*^ «aid Tjrrvdl^ << Invre miei aloni^ and 
bwqF ]K>uraelf fibout jour, own ;fdbfrd.'V* Afiet^m^ 
tot » r€i|3l]r, Tfaomton thought it Ud«)ess ttf^ddy 
motef he raaaunted^ and with a silent and^iifi^- 
geringdodofftuBiKeuity, soon imteawayirkhbiii 

• ** t am sorry,'^ feaid'I» as we were slt^ly 
ptpoe^ing, ^l!hat youi^eoied Tliomtbn'B ^t^r.^ 

"Why, to say tt»aUi," answered Tyrrell, <*P 
have 80 very bad an opinicHi of hin)/ that' Iiwar 
rimoBt afraid to trast xxsyvM in his ooftipany oh so' 
dreary a road. I have nearly (and he knows it)) 
to the aitount of twodiousand pocnids'«boiit-tiie; 
fior* f was very fortnnate in my hetting-bbok to^ 
day."" 

<^ I know niotibtag about raeiiig regulations,^^ said 
I ; '** but I thought one never paid sums of that 
ainobnt upon the ground ?^' 

** Ah!" answered Tyrrell, *^*hut I wbn Ais 
ifun, which is IjBQOhy oi a country sqiHve from 
Norfolk, who said he did not^ know when he skoold 
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■^ )Vie>a^aMi».«BiI in»bl«d 06 jmjiikg-mH'^^^ the 
tppl; 'l^th I .was not nioe in. tlieikiBtteiF.'i-'^bpniu 
tQDtWAs atasdiQg by, at the tuie>: and J.did not 
habTl^e the> turn of bis eye whea be 8i»r mk {a]t>it 
u^M [Do you know, uhs^ cgntJiHafd TyBreH^^afteg 
a pause, <^ that I have had a d — d fellow^di«d|fn^ 
me,j9)3k ds^f and y^t^vdny - too ; ,^f refer Ilg^ I 
am.«fl|pr^to.seej^ri|. . H^ Beemacop^W^t^.^Aoo^^ 
distantlyi to follow, me ; .and* what it ivortf, be 
wraps himself up 90 welt, andkeeps at ^so oautsow 
a 4iitai|ce^ . ihat I can Be¥<^ fcatolL a^lbnpse isS Uk 
face." . • . •• - ..'i 

I kqpw sQt.wl^i but «t diat niamont Aa gsodU 
lectiod of tbe mufiled £guJ» I had seen vfon the 
course, flashed upon me. 

^^Does be wear a loug harMman^tr ;itk>ak ?'! 
said L ^- - ^ , • ' , . 

<^ He does,**" answered Tyrreli, in surprfse r 
" binrey^iu obscan^ed him ?'^ 

" J saw mob a persoa on the race ground,^ re- 
ified I ; ** but only tor an instant !'' 
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Farther ooavetBatkm ww wmptodedhj a tew 
hesfj ^bops ivhidft felt upantis^ the cloud had 
fNuned ofet the^noon^ and waft hasteBing rapidly 
and loweringly over our heads. Tyrrell was 
neither of an ag^ a frame, ifor a temper^ to- be so 
indifferent to a hearty wetting as myself. 

** Grod !" he criedy <^ you mu^ put on 'that beast 
of yuw ' fl 'i I cai^t get wet^ for all the horses in the 
world.*' 

I yms not much pleased widi tbe> dictatorial tone 
of this remark. ^ Itts impossible,'^ said I, ** es- 
pecially as the horse is ^not my own, and seems 
considerably lamer than at first ; but let me not 
detdn y©u." 

" Well P cried Tyrrell, in a raised and angry 
voice, which pleased me still less than his fbmler 
remark ; " but how am I to find my way, if I 
leave you ?* 

*^ Keep straight on," said I, ^^ for a mile fmrther, 
then a sign-post will direct you to* the left-; after 
a short time, you will have a steep hill to de- 
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sceiid, at the bottom of vUch- is ar hige pool, 
^ad a singularly shaped tree; thenkeop i^aigiit 
oi^ till you pass a house belongii^ to Mr* DelW^ 
son " 

^^ Come, come, Felbam, make haste 1?' ex* 
claimed Tyrrell, impatiently, as the ndn.begaa 
now to descend &at and heavy. 

^^ When you have passed that house," I resvBwd 
coolly, rather enjoying his petulance, ^' you must 
bear to. the right for six miles, and you will be at 
Chester Park in Jess than aahoun^ 

Tyrrell made no reply, but put spum to hi^ 
horse. . The p2U:tering rain and the angry heaven^,. 
soon drowned the last echoes of the receding hooj^ 
clang. 

For myself, I looked in vain for a tree, not even 
a shrub was to be found, the fields lay bare on 
either side, with no other partition but a dead hedge, 

and a deep dyke. <* PatienHa jU m^ua^ Spc.'* 
thought I, as Horace said, and Vincent wofdd say; 
and in order to divert my thoughts from my situa- 
tion, I turned them towards my diplomatic success 
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with LoffA Chaettc PaMmdy , for I Amk scaroel j 
ft?t flMMilM had ilapwd mmoe Tyrrdl's departure, 
a kDWifaB naund ae at a Auft pao^ $ tbe moon 
waa faid by tha daDae doiid, and tlni ii|ght« though 
nai wkon]f dark, was diai aad ohpcuredi so that 
I oould oaly catol^ tfa^outUna of theilittiBg^gure. 
A thrill of fiear crept overiQa^ when I s^w that it 
laas aBTekped ia a bao/eami^B ckwk, | soon ral- 
liad — ^^ There are mme do^ks hi tha world than 
one/' said I to myaelf : *^ brndas, even if it be 
Tyrrell^s dodger, as he calk hin^ the baronet is 
better mounted than any highwajman sbce the 
days of Su Val ; and is, moreoyer, strong enongh, 
and cumang enough to take ad^unUe caie of him- 
sdf/' With this rdfection I disoassed the occur- 
rence from my thoughts, and oipoa more cetunied 
to self-congfatulations upon my own inoomfiiyable 
genius. ^* I shall now,"" I itniughv ^^^^vc^.weU 
earned my seat in parliam^st ; Daviptq^. w^l indis- 
putably bcj if not the parime, tb^ princip^ripUaster 
in rank and influehce. He c^n^ &il i» promote, 
me for his o^ siike» a&^Wet|#s m^e;* and when I 
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have once hiAjgok my fegs itt St 9leipbffn\ I 
shall soon have my hands in oAoe: ^ powar/ s^ys 
some one, ^ isa snake that when it onoe findsa hole 
into which it can introduce its head> soonmanages to 
wriggle in the rest of its body.* With such ne(£ta- 
tions I endeavoured tobq^uUe thetimeaod cheatmy- 
self into forgetfulness of the lameness of my horse, 
and the drippbg wetness of bis rider: At last the 
storm began sullenly to subside : one impetuous 
torrent, tenfold more violent than those that bad 
preceded it, was followed by a momentary sfilness, 
which was agam broken by a short relapse of a less 
formidaUle SeveHty, and the momait it ceased, the 
beautiful moon broke out, the doud rolled heavily 
away, and the sky shone fbrth, as fidr and smiling 

as Lady at a ball, after she has been beating 

her husband at home. 

But at that instant* or perhaps a second before 
the storm ceased, I thought I heard the sound of 
a human cry. I paused, and my heart stood still. 
I could have heard a gnat hum — ^the sound was 
not repeated ; my ear caught nothing but the 
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plashing of the . rain drops from the dead hedges, 
and the murmur of the swolkn dylces, as the waters 
pent within them, rolled hurriedly on. By and 
bye, an owl came suddenly from behind me, and 
screamed as it flapped across my path ; that, too, 
went rapidly away : and with a smile, at what I 
deemed my own fancy, I renewed my journey. I 
soon came io the precipitous descent I have before 
mentioned ; I dismounted, for safety, from my 
drooping and jaded horse, and led him down the 
hill. At a distance beyond I saw something dark 
moving on the grass which bordered the road ; as 
I advanced, it started forth from the shadow, and 
fled rapidly before me, in the moonshine — ^it ' was 
a riderless horse. A chilling foreboding seized me: 
I looked round for some weapon, such as the hedge 
might afford ; and finding a strong stick -of tolerable 
weight and thickness, I proceeded more cautiously, 
but more fearlesslv than before. As I wound 
down the hill, the moonlight fell full upon the re* 
markable and lonely tree I had observed in the 
morning. Bare, wan, and giant-like, as it rose 
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amidst the sunfoundSn'g vri^te, it boti^owted. eVifrh a 
more startling and ghostly lippeftrtinde fft>i» tlie 
cold and lifeless moonbeams which fell ettdmoA an^ 
upon it like a shroud. The retreating Unitiia^ I 
had driven before me, paused by this -^ree. I 
hastened my steps, as if by an inVolEfMlty im- 
pulse, as well as the enfeebled animal I was leading 
would allow me, and drscovered a horseman gal- 
loping across the waste at full speed. Thi^ grouiid 
over which he passed was steeped in the moon- 
shine, and I saw the long and disguising eloak) in 
which he was enveloped, as clearly as by^ tile light 
of day. I paused ; and as' I was following him 
with my looks, my eye fell upon some ipbsauve 
object by the left side of the pool. I threw my 
hoi'se's rein over the hedge, and firmly graiq)ing 
my stick, hastened to the spot. As I approached 
the object, I perceived that it was a human figure ; 
it was lying still and motionless ; the limbs were half 
immersed in the water^-the face was turned up- 
wards — the side and throat were wet with a deep 
red stain — ^it was of blood; the thin, dark hairs 
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of the headt were clotted together over a frightful 
and disfiguring oontuuon. I bent over the face 
in a shuddering and freezing silence. It was the 
countenance of Sir John Tyrrell ! 
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